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HEAD-QUARTERS, ARMY OF THE U. S. 
WASHINGTON, February 1, 1884. 
To 
THE ADJUTANT-GENERAL, U.S. A., 
Washington, D. C. 
GENERAL: 

Referring to the closing paragraph of my recent report of 
the French cavalry manceuvres in August, 1883, I have the honor 
to submit the following description of the “combined ma- 
neeuvres” of the Seventh and Eighth Army Corps, last Sep- 
tember. 

The foreign officers authorized to attend the autumn ma- 
noeuvres were formally notified by the Minister of War to start 
from Paris, Sept. 12th, and to proceed to Gray (Department of 
Haute-Saéne), where they would be installed during the first few 
days; Gray is 220 miles to the southeastward of Paris. 

Escorted by Major O’Connor, [Ninth Hussars, whom I had 
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previously met at the cavalry manceuvres at the Camp of 
Chalons, we left Paris at the appointed hour and arrived at Gray 
the same evening. The following-named officers, besides my- 
self, composed the delegation: 


Russta.—Lieut.-General Dragomiroff, A. D. C. to the Emperor and Super- 
intendent of the Russian Staff Academy ; Prince Troubetzkoy, Colonel of the Guard, 
Military Attaché at Paris ; Colonel Freedericksz, A. D. C., Military Attaché at Paris ; 
Colonel Sukhotine, Professor of Military Art in the Staff Academy ; Captain Miknie- 
witch, General Staff. 

GERMANY.—Lieut.-General Wartensleben ; Lieut.-Colonel Falkenstein, Chief of 
Staff, Third Army Corps ; Major de Villaume, First Military Attaché at Paris ; Cap- 
tain Schwartzkoppen, Second Military Attaché. 

AustriA.—Lieut.-General Popp de Poppenheim ; Colonel Hotze, Seventy-fifth 
Infantry ; Colonel de Bonn, General Staff, Military Attaché at Paris ; Colonel Bach 
de Hansberg, Seventh Hussars. 

Great BriTain.—Major-General Newdigate ; Colonel Ewart, Life-Guards ; Col- 
onel Villiers, Grenadier Guards, Military Attaché at Paris ; Lieut.-Colonel Alleyne, 
Royal Artillery. 

BeLGIuM.—Major-General Fischer ; Captain Timmermans, A. D. C., General 


Staff. 
IraLy.—Major-General Colli di Felliziano ; Colonel Marchesi-Cappai, General 


Staff, Military Attaché at Paris ; Lieut.-Colonel Ponza di San Martino, General Staff ; 
Major Putti, commanding Sixth Battalion of Bersaglieri. 

SWEDEN AND Norway.—Colonel Staaff, Military Attaché at Paris; Colonel 
Kreuger, Eleventh Infantry ; Major de Stroémfelt, Tenth Infantry. 

SwITZERLAND.—Colonel de Crouzas, Second Division of Cavalry ; Major Boy de 
la Tour, A. A. G., First Brigade of Infantry. 

RouMANIA.—Colonel Jarca, Chief of Staff, Third Corps; Lieut. Vasesco, Sixth 
Artillery. 

Spain.—Lieut.-Colonel Rubio-Guillen, A. D. C. to the King, First Military 
Attaché at Paris ; Major d’ Alvear, Second Military Attaché ; Captain de Verda, Gen- 
eral Staff, A. D. C. to the King. 

ServiA.—Lieut.-Colonel Dragontine-Franassovitch, A. D. C. to the King ; Major 
Stokitch, General Staff. 

PorRTUGAL.—Major de Pernes, A. D. C., Military Attaché at Paris. 

Japan.—Majors Tasima and Teraoutsi, Military Attachés at Paris. 

HOLLAND.—Captain de Wys, Colonial Artillery ; Captain Campbell, Eighth 
Infantry. 


Captain A. E. Wood, Fourth Cavalry, accompanied me as a 
representative of the Army of the United States, replacing 
Brevet Lieut.-Col. E. B. Beaumont, Fourth Cavalry, who was re- 
lieved, at his own request, from the original detail. 

Upon arriving at Gray, we found that the Intendance had 
billeted us amongst the residents of the quaint old city; it was 
my good fortune to be quartered at the house of M. de Bughas, 
formerly Consul-General of France at New York, and his genial 
family overwhelmed me with hospitable kindness. 
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During our stay at Gray, we always met at table in one 
place, where orders for our movements were habitually commu- 
nicated to us through General Dragomiroff, senior officer of the 
foreign delegation. We were informed that a special train had 
been provided to conduct us to and from the nearest points where 
operations were in progress, taking horses only for the daily 
marches with the troops. This was to continue during four days, 
after which the campaign would carry us so far from Gray that 
we should take quarters at Dijon, proceeding thence daily in 
breacks (a kind of light ambulance) to the scene of the manceuvres, 
about twenty-two miles distant. Major O’Connor, who had ac- 
companied us from Paris to Gray, was now assisted by Captains 
Beauchaine, of the Superior School of War, Leddet, of the First 
Dragoons, and Eblé, of the 16th Chasseurs, all of whom were 
untiring in thoughtful arrangements for our convenience and 
comfort. 


THE AUTUMN MANCEUVRES. 


In the Fall of each year the first “ reserve” of France is called 
out to join the ranks of the active army for a period of exercises 
in the field. The War Department issues in advance minute 
directions for quartering and subsisting troops through agency 
of the “Intendance,” or Department of Supply. The enclosed 
pamphlet, entitled Dispositions Relatives a l’ Exécution des Ma- 
neuvres ad’ Automne en 1883, contains instructions regulating 
these matters last year. 

The troops manceuvre in bodies varying in size from a brigade 
upward ; ordinarily an army corps is the largest unit assembled 
for these exercises, but last year two entire corps (the 7th and 
8th) were concentrated toward the eastern frontier of France for 
“combined manceuvres,” embracing most of the operations of a 
regular campaign, and foreign countries already named were in- 
vited to send officers to witness them. General Wolff, com- 
mander of the 7th Army Corps, was appointed Director of the 
“Grand Manceuvres”; his corps was therefore temporarily com- 
manded by its senior general of division, General Lamy. 

The following-named troops composed the two army corps, 
whose combined strength, as nearly as I could obtain it from the 
Chief of Staff, amounted to about 50,000 men, or double the 
present strength of the Army of the United States: 
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7TH CORPS, GENERAL LAMY COMMANDING : 


== Infantry (25th Brigade Infantry), 
133d | Colonel Clément. mf Division Infantry), 
General Landrut. 


21st (26th Brigade Infantry), 
1ogth General Delpech. 
Infantry (27th Infantry), 
Guillemin. (14th Division Infantry), 
Brigade Infantry), General Rousseau. 
42d Colonel Baudouin. 


General Briére de 1’ Isle. 


3d and 21st Battalions Chasseurs a Pied ; 
Two companies 7th Battalion of Engineers. 


Ist Dragoons } (7th Brigade Cavalry), 
gth Hussars § General d’ Hautefort. 


Artillery: Eight batteries ** divisionary artillery” (four to each division), and 
eight batteries of ‘‘ corps artillery.” 


8TH CORPS, GENERAL SCHNEEGANS COMMANDING : 


- Regiment Marines (Brigade of Marine Infantry), 


= Infantry (29th Brigade Infantry), 

134th General Gueytat. (15th Division Infantry), 

toth (30th Brigade Infantry), General Berthé. 

27th we General Jamont. 

85th Infantry (31st Brigade Infantry), 

‘95th ” General de Jouffroy d’ Albans, | (16th Division Infantry), 
13th - (32d Brigade Infantry), General de Franchessin. 
2oth neral Herbe. 


5th Battalion Chasseurs 4 Pied ; two companies 8th Battalion Engineers. 


Dragoons (8th Brigade Cavalry), 
16th Chasseurs } General de Dancourt. 


Artillery: Eight batteries ‘‘divisionary artillery” (four to each division), and 
six batteries ‘‘ corps artillery.” 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the 7th Corps was 
stronger than the 8th to the extent of one brigade of infantry 
(the marine brigade), one battalion of chasseurs 4 pied, and two 
batteries of “corps artillery”; the combined artillery of the two 
corps amounted to about 120 breech-loading field-pieces. 

"The 7th and 8th Corps represented two hostile armies, and 
their opposed operations were made to conform as nearly as pos- 
sible to all the conditions of actual war. Rivers were bridged, 
field telegraph lines were erected and afterward taken down as 
the armies marched on, towns were put in a state of defense, 
roads were barricaded, long lines of powerful earthworks were 
constructed, and, in short, an imitative war was carried on with 
all the accessories except shot, shell, and bullets. Care was 
taken to injure private and public property as little as possible, 
but when necessary to seize or destroy either, there was not the 
slightest hesitation in doing so, and the State paid liberally for 
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unavoidable damage. At a critical moment in one engagement, 
artillery rushing for a position were confronted by an ugly 
ditch ; a stack of grain, just harvested, stood near the obstacle ; 
in an instant cannoneers were on top of the stack, tossing the 
sheaves into the ditch ; the guns tumbled across and unlimbered 
beyond, opening fire upon masses of advancing infantry. When 
a permanent masonry bridge was ordered blown up, a sign—dridge 
blown up—was fastened to the parapet, and a pursuing column 
would be delayed by the interval necessary in theory to construct 
a temporary crossing. In order to not actually interrupt travel 
on public highways, obstructions were indicated by signs—roads 
barricaded. The Intendance carefully arranged long in advance 
for quartering and feeding troops wherever night should find 
them, thus avoiding tedious delays in those respects. The Army 
of Invasion (7th Corps) was distinguished by wearing upon hel- 
mets, shakos or képis, white covers. 

A general theme for both corps, and a special theme for each 
corps separately, were announced in orders by the War Depart- 
ment before troops were concentrated to execute them; these 
themes were as follows :— 


GENERAL THEME. 

A hostile army has invaded France by the defiles of the Jura; after investing the 
fortified place of Besangon, the offensive march is continued toward the west with the 
7th Corps (two divisions, five brigades) taking Dijon for its objective. 

_ The 8th Corps (two divisions, four brigades) concentrates on the right bank of the 
Sadne about the environs of Pontailler, and is charged with the duty of arresting this 
offensive march, 

SPECIAL THEME OF THE SEVENTH CORPS, 

On September roth the 7th Corps occupies (south of the Ognon) the line Pin 
l’Emagny, Emagny, Adeux, Dannemarie ; the cavalry reconnoitres in the direction of 
Dijon. The project of the General-in-Chief is to march upon Pontailler and pass the 
Sadne at that place, thus avoiding the small fortress of Auxonne. 

Cavalry reconnoissances have made known the fact that tétes de pont have been 
constructed on the left bank of the river to the eastward of Pontailler and Port St. 
Pierre. The General-in-Chief moves his corps in advance ; the cavalry brings him 
news that the 8th Corps, after having crossed the Sadéne, has advanced as far as 
Pesmes, occupying both banks of the Ognon. 

September 13th, the 7th Corps attacked the 8th Corps on the line le Chanoy, 
Montrambert, Brans, and forces the army of defense to retreat into their tétes de pont 
on the Sadne. 

~ September 14th, the 7th Corps arrives on the Saéne. Perceiving that the passage 

is too difficult to force at Pontailler, the general commanding the 7th Corps directs an 

offensive movement against Port St. Pierre, proposing to combine a direct attack with 
a turning movement toward Apremont. 

The commander of the 8th Corps, forewarned, does not await this double attack, 
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but withdraws his troops to Mirebeau and takes position behind the Béze, there to re- 
ceive the shock of the army of invasion. 
September 16th, the decisive battle takes place. 
September 17th, repose ; September 18th, review. 
SPECIAL THEME OF THE EIGHTH CORPS. 


On September roth the 8th Corps is cantoned on both banks of the Ognon, in the 
villages of the right bank of the Saéne, between la Marche and Heuilly-sur-Sadne. 

Anticipating necessity for a retreat, tétes de pont have been constructed at Port 
St. Pierre and Pontailler. 

September r2th, the corps crosses the Saéne and advances to the environs of 
Pesmes, with columns marching on both sides of the Ognon. 

Attacked in this situation by superior forces, the corps retires toward the west and 
occupies the fortified line of the Saéne (Port St. Pierre, Pontailler), behind which it 
proposes to arrest the march of the invading army. 

A strong detachment of the 7th Corps having crossed the river at Apremont, while 
the line of the defense is threatened in front, the 8th Corps executes a concentric re- 
treat upon Mirebeau, and takes position behind the right bank of the Béze, where 
it receives the shock of the army of invasion. 

The review of honor on September 18th ends the operations. 


PREPARATORY DISPOSITIONS. 

Regiments of infantry mobilized three battalions of four com- 
panies each, companies filled by reservists to an effective of 180 
men, malingerers and convalescents eliminated; in time of war, 
companies number 250 men. I repeatedly counted files of com- 
panies when on the march, and found they averaged nearly 140 
privates actually in ranks, not counting musicians, file-closers, or 
men detached. 

Cavalry regiments attached to army corps had the same 
effective strength as those described in my recent report of the 
cavalry manceuvres, viz.: four squadrons of 100 horses each, not 
counting those of officers. 

Mounted batteries marching with divisionary and corps artil- 
lery, each consisted of four guns drawn by six horses, two cais- 
sons drawn by four horses, and a forge or a forage wagon; the 
horse batteries of the cavalry brigades were constituted as pre- 
viously described in my report of the cavalry manceuvres. 

A section of field telegraph train was attached to each corps 
and established communications whenever permanent lines were 
inadequate. 

A caisson transporting blank rifle cartridges was attached to 
each battalion of infantry ; also a pack mule carrying picks and 
long-handled shovels for intrenching purposes; forty-eight men 
of each company carry small intrenching picks or spades, be- 
sides destructive tools, such as saws and hatchets. 
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ORDER OF COMBAT. 

Although possibly not unfamiliar to many American officers, 
a description of an order of combat for French infantry seems to 
find an appropriate place at this point of my report. The depth 
of this formation is one of interest to all students of military art, 
especially those who may have learned by practical experience 
what fatal mistakes may occur in battle through misunderstand- 
ings between officers commanding lines composed of ae be- 
longing to totally different organizations. 

A regiment of French infantry takes into the field, in time 
of war, three battalions each of four companies, each company 
consisting of 250 men; a company is divided into four sections, 
each section further subdivided into four “squads.” In battle, 
consequently, each colonel has under his hand a maximum of 
about 3,000 men, each major 1,000, each captain 250; captains 
are all mounted. 

The normal front of each battalion of the regiment, in order 
of battle, is 300 metres (about 328 yards), and comprises four 
échelons in depth. The first three échelons of the battalion 
(generally furnished by two contiguous companies) form the line 
of combat as follows: 

(a) the “chain,” (4) the “ reinforcement,” (c) the “ support” ; 
the fourth échelon comprises the remaining two companies of 
the battalion held in reserve. 

The first two échelons of each company (chain and reinforce- 
ment) are generally each a section; the third échelon (support) is 
composed of the remaining two sections of the company. 

Each “squad” (one sixteenth of the company) on the 
“chain,” sends forward two ‘ éclaireurs” (videttes or picked 
sharpshooters), to reconnoitre the enemy and open the combat. 


ATTACK OF A POSITION BY A BATTALION FORMING PART OF A 
GENERAL LINE OF BATTLE, 


First Period (reconnaissance).—The position having been 
carefully studied, the battalion is approached in order of march 
to within two kilometres (one and a quarter miles) ; the reserve, 
two companies, is now halted and sheltered. 

The éclaireurs, having discovered the enemy, warn the chief 
of battalion. Under their protection he goes to reconnoitre the 
position, returns, assembles his mounted captains, and gives 
them their instructions. 
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Second Period ( preparation for attack).—The battalion having 
taken its order of combat, two companies in the first line, dis- 
poses each of the latter as follows: 

(a) Chain of “‘ squads,” grouped; two éclaireurs per squad. 

(4) One section of reinforcement, divided into two parts, dis- 
tant about 150 metres from the chain. 

(c) Two sections of support, further distant about 350 
metres. 

(2) The remaining two companies in reserve at 500 metres 
more. 

In this preparatory order, the battalion is advanced to one 
kilometre (five eighths of a mile) from the enemy’s position. 

Third Period (combat).—ist moment.—The chain, followed 
by all the rest of the battalion, is carried forward 200 metres, 
and arrives— 

2d moment, at 800 metres ; the squads are now deployed and 
this chain again advances 200 metres, protected by the fire of 
the éclaireurs. 

3d moment, at 600 metres; the chain is halted, the éclaireurs 
are drawn in, and the whole chain has begun a slow fire, at the 
same time advancing by three successive rushes of 50 metres 
each, and arrives— 

4th moment, at 450 metres; at this instant half of the two re- 
inforcement detachments arrives upon the chain, which is again 
advanced 50 metres. 

5th moment, at 400 metres; the remainder of the reinforce- 
ment has joined the chain which has advanced to— 

6th moment, 350 metres from the enemy. A section of sup- 
port has now replaced the reinforcement. The forward move- 
ment continues, but by two échelons, 25 metres each time; the 
right échelon, receiving its support, begins this movement (the 
support of the first échelon has immediately replaced the rein- 
forcement). One of the companies of the reserve has sent a pla- 
toon to replace the support, the main reserve still resting 500 
metres in rear. 

7th moment, the left échelon, receiving its reinforcement, 
—the latter replaced by its support (2d platoon of the reserve), 
—is carried forward so as to be in line with the right échelon; 
this, reinforced anew, makes another rush of 25 metres and ar- 
rives at 300 metres from the enemy’s position ; its whole support 
is now approached to 200 metres. Finally the left échelon ar- 
rives upon the line. 
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8th moment, the rapid fire has now begun; the groups still 
in rear fix bayonets and are carried in closed ranks toward the 
chain which, at double time, with cheers and a general cry of 
“Forward!” now makes the assault. The last group of the 
reserve is simultaneously thrown upon the flank,—right or left, 
whichever may have determined the enemy to fly. Drums and 
trumpets sound “the charge,” all the bands strike up the national 
air, there is a general cry of “ Forward! Forward!” excitement 
reaches the highest pitch, every man feels there is nothing left 
behind him and that the enemy’s position must be carried at 
whatever cost. 

It will be seen then the line of battle (the chain) is directly 
and constantly fed from the rear by men from its own regiment ; 
the reinforcements and supports, when gradually absorbed by 
the chain, are all replaced by fresh reserves from the same bat- 
talion. By this method there is little room for disastrous misun- 
derstandings between commanders of the several lines ; each chief 
of battalion on the line of battle is absolutely en rapport with offi- 
cers who support him, and all belong to the same organization. 
Each battalion has its own ammunition caisson and pack mule to 
bring up fresh ammunition ; no such accident can happen at a criti- 
cal moment as that of an entire line running out of cartridges 
through mischance of sudden death or mistake of an officer com- 
manding the ordnance-train. Menon the chain are not sent back 
for cartridges (they might forget to return), but ammunition-cais- 
sons are pushed up to the vicinity of the front line and remain 
there (under shelter if possible) until they become empty, when 
they are replaced by full ones from the Division train. 


DEFENCE OF A POSITION. 


First Period (reconnotssance).—1. The enemy being at a dis- 
tance of more than two kilometres (one and a quarter miles), the 
battalion arrives in order of march near the position to be occu- 
pied, and is halted under shelter at a central point. The éclai- 
reurs having passed beyond the position seek the enemy in front 
and upon the flanks. 

2. The enemy being still at a distance of at least two kilo- 
metres, the battalion approaches in order of combat under pro- 
tection of the éclaireurs; the chief of battalion reconnoitres the 
field of fire. 

Second Period (occupation of the position).—The order of com- 
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bat having been taken, the chief of battalion assembles his 
mounted company commanders, gives them their orders, places 
three companies in the first line and one in reserve, at a distance 
of 100 metres; éclaireurs are sent 200 metres in advance of the 
position to be defended. 

Third Period (combat).—1st moment: The enemy, arrived at 
one kilometre, has begun his attack. The éclaireurs are now 
drawn in, unmasking the position defended. The men of the 
chain, deployed at intervals of one metre, have delivered some 
volleys by section upon groups of the enemy perceived within 
ranges of from 250 to 1,200 metres. 

2d moment: The enemy, arrived at 800 metres, has been 
received with slow volleys (two rounds each) by the entire chain. 

3d moment: The enemy arrived at 350 metres; the reinforce- 
ment is thrown upon the chain, and is replaced by the support. 

4th moment: The enemy arrived at 300 metres; every thing 
in rear, excepting the reserve, is carried upon the chain, and the 
vapid fire is begun; finally, the last group (or company of 
reserve) is thrown upon the right or left flank of the enemy,'at 
the instant he rushes to the assault. 

If forced to retreat, the defense withdraws by échelons upon 
points previously determined, but resisting as much as possible, 
in order that the assembly may be effected so as to take forma- 
tion in column of march; the withdrawal is covered by rear and 
flank guards. 

THE CAMPAIGN. 


From September roth to 12th, inclusive, manceuvres of the 
armies toward each other were simply those of reconnoissance’ 
and march, and it was not until the evening of September 12th 
that the opponents came into actual contact; it was, therefore, 
the first combat between them which we saw the day after 
arriving at Gray. 

The head-quarters of the Director, General Wolff, were estab- 
lished as follows: 

September 12th, at Montagney, about twelve miles southeast 
of Gray. September 13th and 14th, at Pesmes, twelve miles 
south of Gray. September 15th to 18th, inclusive, at Mirebeau, 
thirteen miles southwest of Gray. Pesmes is about five miles 
west of Montagney, and fifteen from Mirebeau. 

At 6.30 A.M. on September 13th, after the customary French 
“first breakfast” of bread and coffee, we started from Gray on 
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our special train, and soon arrived at Montagney, where we 
called at General Wolff’s head-quarters to pay our respects. We 
received a most cordial welcome, and were informed that for the 
day we would probably find the extreme right of the 7th Corps 
the most interesting part of the field covered by the two armies. 
As the light advance troops of the attacking force were already 
passing General Wolff's gates, we immediately took dreacks and 
drove rapidly to Brésilly, where saddle-horses were awaiting us. 
Mounting at once, we rode quickly through Bard-les-Pesmes to 
just east of the forest of Gatis, where we found ourselves 
amongst the advance posts of the 8th Corps, upon the extreme 
left of their lines of defence, awaiting the attack of the army of 
invasion. Riding around the eastern and southern borders of the 
Gatis wood, we soon reached the heights of Le Chanoy, upon 
which four batteries of artillery of the 16th Division and part of 
the 32d Brigade had been in position since 7 o’clock A.M. 

Light epaulements had been thrown up in front of the guns 
to simply indicate what ought to be done in case of actual war; 
infantry were not intrenched on any part of the field to-day, 
so far as I could learn. 

Upon the accompanying map (see frontispiece to JOURNAL) 
will be found sketched positions held by advance posts of both 
corps upon the various days of combat; the scale of the map is 
too small to draw in detail positions of divisions, brigades, and 
regiments, but these can be discovered easily by reading transla- 
tions I have made of daily orders issued to the two armies. 
These general orders for marches and combats were strictly car- 
ried out, and afford the best description of what transpired. 
For greater convenience in referring to places named in this 
report, a scale of English miles corresponding with kilometres is 
also constructed. 

Upon the preceding day, September 12th, the following or- 
ders had been issued by the generals commanding the opposed 
armies: 


DEFENCE : PEsMES, September 12, 1883, 
3 o'clock, P.M. 
8TH ARMY CoRPs, 
AUTUMN MANC:UVRES OF 1883, 
OrvErs No. 5. 


1. The enemy is advancing in the direction of Pontailler, his advance posts of in- 
fantry established upon the Ognon, in front of the defile of Thervay ; he will doubt- 
less attack our positions to-morrow. 
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2. The 8th Army Corps will consequently take the following dispositions to- 
morrow morning, September 13th : 

At daybreak the cavalry will resume its service of exploration ; one squadron will 
remain attached to the service of the 15th Division. 

The other troops will be upon the places assigned them in preparatory order of 
combat at 7 o'clock A.M. Regimental trains will be sent to the rear as soon as the 
roads are free ; those of the troops cantoned on the right bank of the Ognon will be 
parked at Vielverge, the others at Broye-les-Pesmes. 

The 15th Division and the 31st Brigade will defend the line Bois de Chevroche, 
Brans, Montrambert ; one regiment will be in reserve behind the right ; the artillery 
of the 15th Division will be placed on the right. The corps artillery will place three 
batteries at the centre of the position south of the Marpain wood and two batteries at 
the left, near Montrambert. 

The 32d Brigade of Infantry will occupy the front, Malans and the part south of 
the Gatis wood ; the artillery of the 16th Division will be established on the heights of 
Le Chanoy. 

The cavalry, with its horse battery, will hold itself at Chaumercenne, to cover the 
left of the army corps ; the Battalion of Chasseurs 4 Pied will act as support. 

The Reserve Company of Engineers and the half company of the 16th Division 
will place Pesmes in a state of defence, and will occupy that town, in order to insure 
free disposition of the bridge. 

The general-in-chief will hold himself near Montrambert. 


ATTACK : 
HEAD-QUARTERS 7TH ARMY CORPS, 


LANTENNE, September 13, 1883. 
GENERAL ORDER 
No. 3. 

Information received indicates that the enemy has taken position behind Thervay, 
on both banks of the Ognon. The 7th Corps, formed in two columns, will to-morrow 
morning, September 13th, continue the march forward to dislodge the enemy and 
drive him back upon the Sadne. 

The left column will be composed of the 14th Division, the Reserve Company of 
Engineers, and the 21st Battalion of Chasseurs 4 Pied; it will follow the road from 
Rouffange te Pontailler by way of Thervay. 

The initial point of this column will be at Rouffange, at the crossing of the roads 
to Pontailler and to Gendrey. The general commanding the 14th Division will inform 


‘the commanders of the Reserve Company of Engineers and of the 21st Battalion of 


Chasseurs 4 Pied at what hours and points they will enter the column. 

The head of the main body will present itself at the initial point at 7.30 
o'clock, A.M. 

The 14th Division will preserve its normal order of march ; the Reserve Company 
of Engineers will be placed behind the 2d Regiment of the 1st Brigade ; the 21st Bat- 
talien of Chasseurs 4 Pied on the left of the 2d Brigade. 

The right column will be composed of the 13th Division, of the Corps Artillery, 
and of the 3d Battalion of Chasseurs 4 Pied ; it will follow the right bank of the 
Ognon, and will take the road from Sornay to Montagney. 

The initial point of the right column will be near the entrance east of the town of 
Sornay at the forks of the roads coming from Chenevrey and Jallerange ; the column 
will march in the following order : 

1. The Brigade of Marine Infantry, preceded at a distance of two kilometres by a 
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battalion as advance guard ; passage of the main body of the brigade at the initial 
point at 7:10 A. M. 

2. Four batteries of artillery of the 13th Division ; passage at the initial point 
at 7:40 o'clock: these batteries (starting from Jallerange) will cross the Ognon by the 
bridge of Banne. 

3. The 3d Battalion of Chasseurs 4 Pied will directly follow the divisionary 
artillery which it will rejoin at Jallerange ; passage at the initial point at 7:48 
o'clock. 

4. The 26th Brigade will cross the Ognon at Marnay and will follow the road 
from Marnay to Sornay by way of Chenevrey. The first regiment of the brigade 
will pass the initial point at 7:55 ; it will be preceded by the half. company of en- 
gineers of the division which, to this effect, will present itself at the initial point at 
7:54 A.M., passing by the bridge of Banne. 

5. The corps artillery, passing by Vertiére, Jallerange, and the bridge of Banne, 
will present itself at the initial point at 8:20 o’clock A.M., and will take place in the 
column between the two regiments of the 26th Brigade. 

On the evening of Sept. 12th the Brigade of Cavalry will send to Sornay one 
squadron which will be charged with reconnoitering the march of the brigade of ma- 
rine infantry on the morning of the 13th; the rest of the cavalry brigade will cover 
the left flank of the army corps and will watch the country between the forests of 
Serre and of Arne, through which opening the cavalry of the enemy might be able to 


Attack of the Positions (left column).—If the enemy maintain his positions, the 
14th Division, after having débouched from Ougney, will take its formation for com- 
bat south of the road from Pontailler ; if Thervay be occupied, that village will have 
to be carried ; the 21st Battalion of Chasseurs 4 Pied will be held as a special reserve. 

(Right column).—The Brigade of Marine Infantry, passing by Montagney and 
Chaumercenne, will follow the road from Chaumercenne to Pesmes, and will establish 
itself north of the Gatis wood, taking the enemy’s position on reverse; it will not 
pass Chaumercenne until after it has heard the guns of the corps artillery ; this 
brigade will have two of the divisionary batteries which march in the column 
behind it. 

The 3d Battalion of Chasseurs 4 Pied, with the two other divisionary batteries, 
following the road from Montagney to Chaumercenne, will direct itself in such a man- 
ner as to take position to the east of the Gatis wood. 

The 26th Brigade will follow the road from Sornay to Bresilly, and will take 
position near Bard-les-Pesmes. 

The corps artillery will follow the same road, and will take position near Bard- 
les-Pesmes and Brésilly to combat the artillery of the enemy on the height of le 
Chanoy. 

The 25th Brigade will place itself in reserve to the north of the village of Bard- 
les-Pesmes. 

The general commanding the army corps will march at the head of the main 
body of the 14th Division as far as Ougney, and thereafter will be near point No. 207, 
north of Brésilly. 

Orders for cantonments will be given after the issue of the manceuvres of the day. 

The trains of the head-quarters and of the r4th Division, under command of 
the Provost Marshal, will be united at 9:30 A.M. at Taxenne, will form park off the 
road and await orders ; the trains of the 13th Division will be united at 9:30 A.M., at 
Jallerange, will form park so as not to obstruct the roads and will similarly await 
orders, 
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The early morning of September 13th was superb; from the 
top of le Chanoy, where many of the foreign staff had taken 
station to view the operations of the two armies, a magnificent 
panorama was to be seen. To the southeast were the villages of 
Brésilly and Bard-les-Pesmes, their spires glistening in the sun- 
light ; to the south lay Thervay, beyond the Ognon, whose val- 
ley wandered away eastward in the direction of Sornay ; to our 
left, the Bois du Gatis; behind us again the valley of the Ognon, 
sweeping in graceful curves to the north and northwest. 

After inspecting the batteries crowning le Chanoy, at exactly 
9 o'clock the guns of the artillery of the 7th Corps were heard in 
the direction of Montagney, opening their cannonade as they 
came in sight of the advance guards of the 8th Corps lying in 
front of the Bois du Gatis; the artillery fire was soon followed 
by the sharp rifle shots of the skirmishers of both corps in that 
part of the field. Far to the southeast in the direction of 
Ougney, the artillery of the left column of attack (the 14th 
Division) began firing; about this time General Wolff and staff 
joined us on top of le Chanoy, and remained there for consider- 
able time watching the development of the combat. 

The artillery of the defense on le Chanoy were the first of the 
troops of the 8th Corps to respond to the attack; as the group 
of foreign officers was right among these batteries, we had a 
good opportunity to see, closely, rapid handling of a mass of 
breech-loading field artillery. Telescopes were laid on tripods 
all along the line of batteries; chiefs of pieces called up their 
gunners to look through the glasses, estimate distances, and 
then fix direction and elevation of the pieces. Rapidity of this 
fire was not so remarkable as its steadiness; there was neither 
ramming nor sponging to be done, so guns were easily served by 
small detachments. French field artillery is likely to render 
good account of itself the next time it is called to load with pro- 
jectiles instead of with the blank cartridges of the campaign of 
autumn manceuvres. 

As the infantry lines of the 7th Corps advanced between Bré- 
silly, Bard-les-Pesmes and Montagney, with object of turning 
the left of the 8th Corps by way of Chaumercenne and the Bois 
du Gatis, the musketry fire of the defence from Malans to 
beyond the Gatis wood was delivered in sharp, heavy volleys, as 
their advance posts and skirmishers were driven in. A French 
soldier held my horse while I left the foreign staff and went 
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down among the infantry to the left of le Chanoy and watched 
this volley firing; captains of companies remained mounted, 
superintending the sergeants commanding the sections; the 
sergeants gave the word and the volleys were delivered, partly 
standing and partly kneeling, while the enemy was distant I 
should say 1,000 yards. I became much interested in this vol- 
ley firing, remembering that our habitual target practice in the 
U.S. Army does not often exceed 600 yards, and that volley 
firing is little practised. 

At about 10 o'clock, through our field glasses we could see the 
corps artillery of the enemy (the 7th Corps) going rapidly into 
battery in front of Brésilly as their main attack developed; from 
behind their light epaulments on le Chanoy the guns of the 
defence (the 8th Corps) now poured an almost incessant fire on 
the opposite artillery, which stood, in the open, without any pro- 
tection from the sharpshooter fire of the infantry of the 8th 
Corps. 

The general combat having extended along the whole line 
southward from the Gatis wood, toward 11 o'clock the brigade 
of marine infantry, with its accompanying batteries, gradually 
worked around the Gatis wood on the north by Chaumercenne 
upon the Vesoul road. The 8th Corps batteries on the height 
of le Chanoy, now taken in reverse, limbered up their pieces, and 
the whole line of the defence slowly fell back upon Sauvigney, 
Pesmes and Champagney. The firing ceased soon after 11 
o'clock, and the troops of the 7th Corps quickly took possession 
of the positions abandoned by the 8th Corps. 

The foreign staff now rode to Pesmes for breakfast, after 
which we drove to Talmay, where we took our special train for 
Gray. While between Pesmes and Talmay, we alighted from 
our vehicles, and at Port St. Pierre crossed the river on a 
pontoon bridge laid by the 8th Corps. At a quickly made esti- 
mate I should say it was about 320 feet long; it was quite sub- 
stantial, and afforded the only crossing for the left wing of the 
8th Corps. A flat-boat ferry is at this place, so approaches to 
the pontoon bridge were already constructed ; the pontoons did 
not seem to differ from our own. 

On the following morning, September 14th, we left Gray by 
railway at 6:30 A.M. and returned to Talmay where the dreacks 
awaited us. We drove to Port St. Pierre, recrossed the pontoon 
bridge and took our horses, brought up from Pesmes where we 
had dismounted the preceding day. 
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For this day the following orders had been issued : 


DEFENCE : 
PoNTAILLER, September 13, 1883. 
8TH ARMY CoRPs, 
Orpvers No. g. 

1. The enemy, cantoned behind the line Montmirey-Pesmes, will doubtless re- 
sume his attack to-morrow. 

2. The 8th Corps will, to-morrow, September 14th, defend the tétes-de-pont 
which it has thrown up before Pontailler and Port St. Pierre. 

3. At § o’clock A.M., the cavalry will push its patrols forward, particularly upon 
the roads leading from the environs of Marnay-sur-Ognon toward Apremont and Gray 
upon the Saéne. At the earliest possible moment the squadron cantoned at Flam- 
merans will inform the commanding general of the 31st Brigade (chief of advance- 
posts on the left bank of the Ognon) what are the movements of the enemy ; half of 
the squadron will remain upon the extreme right of the army corps; the other half 
will be at the disposal of the general commanding the 31st Brigade. 

4. The general commanding the 31st Brigade will defend the débouches of Cléry, 
but before a serious attack will withdraw into the téte-de-pont of Pontailler, the left 
of which he will defend from the Little Ognon to the road from Vielverge. He will 
have at his disposition, besides his brigade, two batteries of corps artillery, the 5th 
Battalion of Chasseurs 4 Pied, and half a squadron of cavalry. 

The 29th Brigade, leaving a battalion to watch the débouches of Soissons, will 
establish itself from the morning with the artillery of the 15th Division in the right 
part of the téte-de-pont of Pontailler. 

Three batteries of the corps artillery will take position at the signal height of 
Pontailler alongside of point No. 233. 

The 30th Brigade will be in reserve, one regiment at Pontailler and one at Heuilly 
on the right bank of the Sadéne. 

The 32d Brigade, with four batteries of the 16th Division, will defend the téte- 
de-pont of Port St. Pierre. 

When the enemy attacks the téte-de-pont, the cavalry will immediately cross to 
the right bank of the Sadne, by the pontoon bridge, and will proceed to the plains 
north of Talmay, supported by the infantry regiment posted at Heuilly. As soon as 
the cavalry has crossed, the pontooneers will take up the bridge of boats. 

5. The engineers will blow up the bridge of la Marche-sur-Saéne at 6 o'clock 
A.M., and that of Broye-les-Pesmes as soon as the téte-de-pont of Port St. Pierre is 
entirely evacuated. 

6. In the morning all the trains will be parked in rear ; those of the head-quarters 
of the army corps, of the corps artillery, of the 15th Division, and of all the troops of 
the engineers, the chasseurs 4 pied, and of the 31st Brigade, at Grands-Moulins, near 
the road from Pontailler to Mirebeau ; those of the head-quarters, artillery of the 16th 
Division, 32d Brigade, and the cavalry, north of Maxilly, at the forks of the roads from 
St. Sauveur and from Drambon. 

7. The telegraphic section will take down all the lines on the left bank of the 
Sadne. 

8. The general-in-chief will be at Broye-les-Pesmes. 

g. The troops will be in position at 7 o'clock, A.M. 
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ATTACK : 
HEAD-QUARTERS 7TH ARMY CORPS, 


Oucney, September 13, 1883. 


GENERAL ORDERS 
No. 4. 


(OPERATIONS FOR SEPTEMBER 14TH.) 

The enemy has been driven to-day from all his positions ; he has halted on the 
right bank of the Ognon, at the borders of the forest of Chazeaux ; on the left bank, 
at the edge of the Bois Communal, with an advance post at Chassey. 

To-morrow, September 14th, the 7th Corps will continue its attack by the way of 
both banks of the Ognon. 

The 13th Division, having Port St. Pierre for objective, will attack the Chazeaux 
wood, and will charge itself with seizing the passage of the Sadne at Port St. Pierre. 

The gth Hussars, cantoned to-day, September 13th, at la Résie St. Martin, is 
placed at the disposal of the general commanding the 13th Division for reconnoissance 
duty and to cover his right flank ; he will have, moreover, two batteries of the corps 
artillery. 

The 14th Division, having Pontailler for objective, will force the enemy from the 
position he occupies at the Bois Communal, and will drive him into the téte de pont 
of Pontailler, which it will also undertake to seize. 

The rst Regiment of Dragoons and the Horse Battery of the Cavalry Brigade are 
placed at the disposal of the general commanding the 14th Division for reconnoissance 
duty and to cover his left flank. 

The 3d and 21st Battalions of Chasseurs 4 Pied, the Reserve Company of Engi- 
neers, and five batteries of corps artillery are likewise placed at the disposal of the 
general commanding the 14th Division for this operation. 

The attack will begin simultaneously on both sides of the Ognon at 8 o’clock A.M. 

The trains (forming parks) will be maintained in rear at the points indicated by 
the generals of divisions, and will not continue their march to rejoin their cantonments 
for the 14th instant, excepting upon orders being given them to do so. 

The trains of the head-quarters and of the 14th Division will be united under the 
orders of the Provost-Marshal of the corps. 


After mounting near Port St. Pierre, we rode rapidly through 
Broye-les-Pesmes and the Bois Communal, and at 8 o’clock 
found ourselves on the main road from Pontailler through Cléry, 
about the centre of the lines of the 8th Corps, just as their bat- 
teries were opening fire upon the enemy advancing in force to 
drive in the strong outpost near Chassey. This was driven back 
after a stubborn defence, and soon the general attack by the 7th 
Corps extended along the whole line from Champagney to above 
Sauvigney-les-Pesmes. The 8th Corps held on to Cléry obsti- 
nately, the infantry defending themselves behind stone walls, 
hedges, and other obstacles, protecting withdrawal of their col- 
umns toward Pontailler. It was here I noticed the incident de- 
scribed, of cannoneers tumbling an entire stack of grain into a 
bad ditch, so as to make a practicable passage for artillery hurry- 
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ing into action. Along the lines of the 8th Corps, through 
Broye-les-Pesmes, as far northward as Port St. Pierre, we could 
hear the constant roar of artillery, while to the southward the 
attack seemed to be equally determined. After a combat of 
more than an hour in and around Cléry, the left of the 7th Corps 
succeeded in driving back the right of the defence at the Grave- 
line wood, taking the 8th Corps in reverse in the direction of 
Vielverge. 

The right wing of the 8th Corps now fell back slowly into the 
lines of earthworks south of Perrigny and in front of Pontailler, 
while the left wing gradually withdrew into the tétes de pont 
north of Broye-les-Pesmes, covering the pontoon bridge at Port 
St. Pierre. 

The batteries of the 8th Corps, posted on the heights behind 
Pontailler, west of the Saédne, now perfectly commanded all ap- 
proaches of the enemy toward Pontailler, so the 7th Corps dis- 
continued its direct front attack upon the large redan con- 
structed with the object of covering the permanent masonry 
bridge at Pontailler. At the same time, however, the 7th Corps 
sent its brigade of marine infantry by way of Montseugny toward 
Apremont, at which crossing of the Sadéne the 8th Corps had 
neither works nor troops. The 8th Corps simultaneously dis- 
patched its brigade of cavalry from Talmay toward Essertenne to 
reconnoitre this suspected turning movement of the enemy. 

The general firing ceased at about eleven o'clock A.M. ; the 
foreign staff then rode through Pontailler and Maxilly to Talmay, 
where our mess tent was pitched for breakfast in the beautiful 
grounds of the Baron Thenard, a French chemist of distinction, 
whose chateau and park are among the most attractive in that 
part of France. After our noonday meal we strolled about the 
grounds of the chateau for a little time, and at three o'clock P.M. 
took our special train for Gray, where we again slept that night. 

On September 15th we left Gray by railway at seven o’clock 
A.M., and proceeded to Mantoche, where the dreacks awaited us ; 
we then drove to a point a little west of Essertenne, and mounted 
our horses. A sharp trot westward soon placed us between the 
opposed cavalry of the two armies, about midway between 
Renéve and Essertenne. When the horse artillery opened fire, 
we thought we were about to see a cavalry combat by way of 
variety, but were disappointed. A small stream, crossed by a 
stone bridge, separated the two cavalry forces and neither dared 
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to cross the bridge for fear of being caught while in helpless col- 
umn formation. The cavalry brigade of the 8th Corps sent 
down a squadron at a trot to try the bridge, but a lieutenant of 
the 1st Dragoons (7th Corps) dismounted his platoon, sheltered 
his horses, and threw his troopers on the bridge, carbines un- 
slung, whereupon the opposed squadron wheeled about, rejoined 
its command, and the whole cavalry brigade of the 8th Corps 
soon moved off in the direction of Renéve. This was the only 
time during my attendance upon French manceuvres that I saw 
a cavalry troop alight to fight on foot. In my recent report 
upon the cavalry manceuvres at the Camp of Chalons, I described 
the French idea of the proper employment of cavalry, a theory 
radically opposed to our own opinions upon this subject. 

About this hour cannonading was heard in the direction of 
the Sadéne; some of the foreign officers struck across the country 
to the southeastward, to see what troops were becoming en- 
gaged, some followed the retiring cavalry brigade of the 8th 
Corps in the direction of Renéve, while others returned toward 
Essertenne. I decided to accompany those last-named, and was. 
glad I did so, for I found the brigade of marine infantry and a. 
heavy force of the line regiments of the 7th Corps which had 
just effected the turning movement by the way of Apremont,. 
crossing the Saéne and taking the left of the defence in reverse, 
the left division of the 8th Corps having been disposed, this. 
morning, along the right bank of the river from Pontailler to 
near the northern end of the Charmois wood. 

For this day the following orders had been given: 

DEFENCE : 
PONTAILLER, September 14, 1883. 
10:30 o’clock A.M. 


8TH Army Corps, 
ORDER No. 10. 


1. The 15th Division, the corps of Artillery, the Battalion of Chasseurs 4 Pied, 
and all the Engineers will immediately put themselves en route for Mirebeau. 

2. The 16th Division will remain upon the Sadne ; it will leave on the left bank, 
during the night, only the forces necessary to guard the approaches to the bridge of 
Pontailler. 

3. The corps will be cantoned conformably to enclosed memorandum ; it will 
cover itself by means of irregular advanced posts. 

4. The central depot of supplies for the manceuvres will be removed to St. 
Julien. 

5. Fresh meat, only, will be issued this evening; the other provisions will be 
taken from the regimental convoys. 

6. The head-quarters of the corps will be at Mirebeau, and will be connected 
by telegraph with Pontailler, Talmay, and St. Julien. 
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7. The countersign will be ‘‘ Evreux-Eblé.” 
8. To-morrow (September 15th) the commanding general of the 16th Division, 
with the assistance of the Brigade of Cavalry, which will be placed under his orders, 
will retard as much as possible the march of the enemy ; he will blow up the bridge of 
Pontailler, and will retire fighting, by the way of Drambon, behind the Béze. 

The Artillery of the 15th Division will start from Drambon at six o’clock A.M. to 
support its division. 

The 5th Battalion of Chasseurs 4 Pied will establish itself as a flank guard at the 
Rosey wood, at the débouches of St. Sauveur and of Cheuge, until the 16th Division 
has passed the Béze ; it will then withdraw upon Mirebeau. 

The troops already arrived at the environs of Mirebeau will work from the morn- 
ing upon the entrenchments of the position Tanay-Belleneuve, under the direction of 
the commandant of engineers of the Army Corps, who has received instructions from 


the general-in-chief. 


ATTACK. 
HEAD-QUARTERS, 7TH ARMY CORPs, 


PEsMES, September 14, 1883. 
GENERAL ORDERS, 
No. 5. 


(OPERATIONS FOR THE 15TH SEPTEMBER.) 


At the close of the engagement of this morning, the enemy has retired into his 
tétes de pont. The passage by Pontailler offering obstacles too great, the 7th Corps 
will concentrate its attack to-morrow (September 15th) upon the téte de pont of Port 
St. Pierre. 

The 14th Division will call in its outposts early, and will cross the Ognon in two 
columns, the 27th Brigade at the bridge of Forges at 7:30 o’clock A.M., and the 28th 
Brigade at the bridge of Pesmes at 6:30 o'clock. 

The 27th Brigade will direct itself upon Broye-les-Pesmes and the mill of Broye, 
one regiment passing through the wood of Chazeaux by the road from Pesmes to 
Broye. 
The six mounted batteries of corps artillery will follow the same road, behind the 
right regiment of the 27th Brigade ; their initial point will be on this road at the 
cross roads of the routes from Forges and Sauvigney ; they will present themselves 
there at 8:25 o’clock A.M. 

The 28th Brigade will direct itself from Pesmes to Aubigney, by Sauvigney-les- 
Pesmes ; the four divisionary batteries will march between the two regiments of this 
brigade, which will be charged with making the attack between the mill of Broye and 
the wood to the north of Aubigney. 

The 26th Brigade, 13th Division, with the horse artillery battery of the corps, 
will attack St. Pierre de Broye, passing by the way of the clearing between the wood 
of Aubigney and the village of Montseugney. 

To this effect the 21st Regiment of Infantry, leaving Sauvigney at 6:30 A.M., will 
proceed by la Grande-Résie and will halt in the said clearing, on the road from 
Aubigney to Montseugney ; it will be rejoined there by the rogth Infantry and the 
horse battery coming from Pesmes. The rogth Infantry will start at 6:25 o’clock A.M.; 
the horse battery of the corps will march after the first battalion of this regiment 
which will rejoin the 21st, proceeding by Sauvigney and la Grande-Résie. 

The commander of the 26th Brigade will inform the commanding general of the 
7th Corps (who will hold himself at Aubigney) the precise moment when he will be 
ready to advance. 
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The remainder of the 13th Division, its four batteries, the 3d and 21st Battalions 
of Chasseurs 4 Pied, will cross the Sadne by the bridge of Apremont and will follow 
the road from Essertenne, taking Talmay for objective. 

The Cavalry Brigade with its horse battery will precede this column by three 
kilometres, covering its march and exploring the country in the direction of Talmay 
and upon the right flank. All these troops will be under the command of General 


Landrut. 
As soon as the infantry has arrived at Essertenne, the 13th Division will halt and 


await orders. The trains of head-quarters and of the 14th Division, united at Pesmes, 
will take the road from Pesmes to Port St. Pierre, will halt behind the Bois de 
Chazeaux and will await orders. The trains of the 26th Brigade, united at Sauvigney, 
will rejoin those of the 14th Division behind the Bois de Chazeaux ; the other trains 
of the 13th Division and those of the Cavalry will follow the movement of the 13th 
Division. 


As already stated, the only active operation I saw on this 
day, was the indecisive cavalry combat that occurred between 
Essertenne and Renéve. After watching tha horse batteries 
firing at each other and at the opposed squadrons, when the latter 
exposed themselves, I started back toward Essertenne in which 
direction I knew the heavy turning column of the 7th Corps 
ought soon to be, judging from the orders respecting the distance 
by which their cavalry should precede them. After reaching the 
vicinity of Essertenne, I remained for more than an hour watch- 
ing the march of the columns of the 13th Division and of the 
brigade of marine infantry after they had crossed the Saéne and 
were massing themselves for their halt while awaiting orders in 
accordance with the programme for the day. It was here that I 
obtained my really best opportunity of going freely amongst the 
French infantry, and I improved it to inspect as closely as circum- 
stances permitted. The men impressed me as being generally 
undersized, though sturdy to a degree, heavily overweighted, 
but marching far better than could be reasonably expected, con- 
sidering that they had been on the road since six o’clock that 
morning with no other food than a breakfast of coffee and bread. 
Officers were improving the chance to eat their noonday meal 
while awaiting orders, and their neat mess-kits were spread on 
the ground, the officers sitting on the grass enjoying their simple 
fare with the invariable bottle of wine, however limited the 
larder. As rapidly as the troops arrived at the forks of the road 
near Essertenne, regiments were turned off and massed on one 
side so as to not obstruct travel; arms were stacked, knapsacks 
unslung, and ranks broken. 
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After counting the files of a number of companies to find the 
average strength, I looked into some knapsacks, talked with the 
men, and improved the opportunity to obtain a good look at the 
foot troops, generally. An Italian officer of the foreign staff now 
told me that the French officers attending us had just promised 
to show us one of the company field kitchens in operation, but as 
some of the foreign staff began to look pretty closely into matters 
of arms, ammunition, and equipments, one of the officers detailed 
to escort us, begged us to mount immediately, as “ breakfast was 
ready,” so we rode off to Talmay (five miles distant) and did not 
succeed in seeing a feature of French military management in the 
field which all much desired to examine. 

For a second time we broke bread together at the chateau of 
the venerable Baron Thenard who took the seat at table next the 
presiding officer, General Dragomiroff: the latter proposed the 
health of Baron Thenard who responded in a most feeling 
manner to a delicate allusion to his own distinction and that of 
his deceased father in the world of science. Addressing the 
foreign officers as the defenders of their respective countries, 
he hoped they would learn how to make war so frightful a thing, 
by improvements in arms, skill in their use, and by general 
military knowledge, that nations cou/d not wage wars any more: 
he therefore offered the sentiment “the concord and brotherhood 
of the nations of the world.” It was cordially drunk by all pres- 
ent, but with a whispered remark by my next neighbor, that 
in such a case the occupation of the soldier would be altogether 
gone! As we were just then in the great champagne centre 
of the world, much friendly feeling seemed to exist even among 
those who had been hereditary enemies from time immemorial, 
and, on neutral ground, animosities were almost forgotten, at 
least for the time being. 

At this point I may not inappropriately refer to the great 
advantages to be gained from acceptance of these periodical 
invitations kindly extended by the French Government to other 
nations to send officers to witness the autumn manceuvres. Last 
year most Powers were represented by officers whose high rank 
and large experience made them authority upon all matters 
relating to the military profession. At table, military topics of 
the widest range were daily discussed, views were exchanged and 
mutual improvement gained by association with distinguished 
officers of many countries. Amongst those thus assembled last 
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year, from all quarters of the globe, were several either famous 
in the field or ceiebrated as professors in the higher military 
academies of their respective nations. The well-known General 
Dragomiroff, crippled by wounds received at Shipka and no 
longer able to make a campaign on horseback, is now A. D.C. to 
the Emperor of Russia and Superintendent of the Staff Academy. 
As senior officer of the foreign staff attending the manceuvres he 
presided at table, and all who were privileged to follow the 
French manceuvres of 1883, are likely to treasure recollections 
of his kindly ways, whether in conveying the orders for the 
day, or when chatting at table upon tepics wherein he was 
acknowledged authority. At these gatherings acquaintances are 
often formed and sometimes friendships begun, which are of 
value not only to the officers themselves but also to the nations 
they represent. 

Departing from Talmay by railway at 4 o’clock P.M., we 
returned to Gray. Packing our trunks late that night, we had our 
coffee at 5 o’clock A.M. on September 16th, took our train to 
Talmay and drove thence by the way of Jancigny and Cheuge to 
where the high road from Dijon to Gray emerges from the grand 
forest of Mirebeau. Here we mounted our horses in the midst 
of arain which at first threatened to ruin the last day of the field 
campaign, but the storm fortunately ceased and we were enabled 
to see to advantage the decisive battle of Tanay. 

Passing by the advancing columns of the 7th Corps as they 
moved through the Forest of Mirebeau, the foreign staff found 
themselves at 8 o’clock A.M. amongst the forces about the centre 
of the attacking lines in front of Mirebeau. As we emerged 
from that town and rode out among the batteries of the 7th 
Corps, already hotly engaged with those of the defence, it looked 
as if the 7th Corps intended to make a strong centre attack upon 
the heavily intrenched lines of the 8th Corps, extending nearly 
north and south for a distance of six miles, but as I passed 
through the advanced posts of infantry, already firing, the ap- 
pearance of the position held by the 8th Corps satisfied me that 
it could not be taken except by turning its left, where strong 
earthworks and several batteries of artillery crowned the heights 
north of Tanay. I therefore rode to that town, ascended the 
height where the batteries just mentioned were posted and 
secured a fine view of the last combat of the campaign. 

For this day the following orders had been given: 
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DEFENCE : 


8TH Army Corps, 
Orper No, 11. 

1. A detachment of the enemy comprising the three arms has passed the Sadne at 
Apremont, and has followed the 16th Division as far as the Béze. The remainder of 
the enemy’s corps will doubtless cross the Saéne during the day ; his cavalry is border- 
ing the course of the Béze. 

2. The 8th Army Corps will establish itself behind the Béze, upon the position 
Tanay-Belleneuve. 

3. As soon as the works undertaken to fortify that position are completed, the 
Corps will install itself in the cantonments designated in the enclosed table. A regu- 
lar system of infantry advanced posts will be established upon the line,—Tanay, Sa- 
volles, Belleneuve. The road from Magney to Mirebeau will separate the advanced 
posts of the two divisions ; it will be occupied by the 16th Division. The canton- 
ments of the wings of the corps will cover themselves by means of irregular little out- 
posts. 

4. The telegraphic section will construct the line Tanay, Beire, Arcelot, Magny- 
St. Medard ; it will, moreover, establish optical signal stations with the cavalry can- 
tonments. 

5. The countersign will be: ‘‘Fribourg-Friand.” 


MIREBEAU, September 15, 1883. 


ATTACK: 


HEAD-QUARTERS, 7TH ARMY CoRPs, 
Tatmay, September 15, 1883. 
6. 

The enemy has taken position west of Mirebeau, his right resting at the signal of 
Belleneuve, his centre at the Tree of Tanay, his left at signal 258, north of Tanay. 

In the morning of Sept. 16th, the 7th Corps will attack these positions, the 14th 
Division south of the road from Magny to Mirebeau, the 13th Division north of that 
road. 
To this effect, the 28th Brigade, having the divisionary artillery between the 
two regiments, will direct itself by way of Cuisery upon the farm of Magny, the first 
regiment occupying the farm by its left and extending its right as far as the road 
Magny-Mirbeau ; the divisionary artillery will place itself at the left of this regiment ; 
the second regiment of the 28th Brigade will establish itself to the left of the divis- 
ionary artillery, with the signal tree north of Belleneuve as objective. 

The 27th Brigade, with the corps artillery marching behind the leading battalion, 
will direct itself by Charmes upon Cuisery. The artillery will take position at point 
No. 206, to combat the batteries placed at the Tree of Tanay ; it will be protected on 
its right by the leading battalion, the other five battalions remaining in reserve at 
Cuisery. 

In the 13th Division, the 26th Brigade, with two divisionary batteries, will direct 
itself from Mirebeau upon the Tree of Tanay, maintaining itself in line with the 14th 
Division,—the pivot of the movement. 

The 25th Brigade, charged with the attempt upon the left wing of the enemy, will 
move with the two other divisionary batteries by Noiron toward point No. 245, to at- 
tack Tanay from the direction of the north ; the two divisionary batteries which are to 
march with it, will await the Brigade at Noiron, at 8 o’clock A.M. 

The 3d and 21st Battalions of Chasseurs 4 Pied, under command of Lieut.-Colonel 
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Chardin, will connect the attacks of the 25th and 26th Brigades; to this effect they 
will proceed by the road which passes through the Forest of Mirebeau, and in front of 
Oisilly, skirting the wood of Rougeot ; their objective will be Tanay. The Engineers 
will assure upon the Béze the passage of these battalions, which will conform to the 
movement of the right wing. 

The Brigade of Marine Infantry will establish itself in reserve to the northwest of 
Mirebeau, at the intersection of the roads from Tanay and from Noiron. 

The Brigade of Cavalry, at the extreme right, will pass around the wood of La 
Tour, to cover the right wing of the 7th Corps, and will, in case of need, engage the 
enemy’s cavalry which may be upon that side. 

The general commanding the corps will hold himself at the exit west of 
Mirebeau. 

The 14th Division and the 26th Brigade must be in position at 8:30 o’clock A.M. 
In the 14th Division, the 28th Brigade will pass the 26th at Cuisery, and the com- 
manding general of the division will notify the commander of the corps artillery of the 
hour and the point of entrance of his batteries into the column of the 27th 
Brigade. 

The 3d and 21st Battalions of Chasseurs 4 Pied must be on the road Mirebeau- 
Noiron at 8:30 o’clock A.M.; the passages of the Béze, executed by the Engineers, 
must be practicable at 8 o’clock ; during the action the two battalions will be under 
the orders of the general commanding the 13th Division. 

The 25th Brigade will arrive at point No. 245 at g o’clock, and, at the same hour, 
the cavalry will be in position to support it. 

The trains will be united at 10 o'clock, at the following places, where they will 
await orders: those of the head-quarters and of the 13th Division, under the orders of 
the Provost-Marshal of the corps, on the road from Essertenne to Mirebeau, forming 
park on one side of the road at the entrance east of Renéve ; those of the 14th Division 
and of the Brigade of Marine Infantry, at the entrance east of Montmangon, forming 
park on one side of the road from Montmangon to St. Sauveur ; those of the cavalry 
will await orders in their cantonments. 


The battle of Tanay closed the interesting combined ma- 
neeuvres of the two corps. The powerfully intrenched lines of 
the 8th Corps extended almost continuously for about six miles, 
beginning near the Fountain of Corquetin northwest of Tanay, 
the centre on the height conspicuously marked by the Tree of 
Tanay, the right at Belleneuve on the south, the general position 
following the crests of a long range of high hills, beautifully 
suited to a stubborn resistance. The advanced posts of the 
8th Corps were placed at the foot of the eastern slope of this 
range, and were disposed in lines of irregular shelter trenches in 
which the men were able to lie down, elbows resting upon a 
narrow ledge, rifles poised upon a slight embankment that 
sheltered legs and bodies. Upon the main heights, regular lines 
of earthworks had been constructed so that troops in double 
ranks were able to stand upright, their hips sunken to the gen- 
eral level of the ground, their bodies, as high as the shoulders 
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protected by a parapet formed by throwing to the front earth 
taken from the trenches. 

So strong was the position at Tanay, both naturally and 
artificially, that in actual war it could scarcely be carried by as- 
sault, but the programme required that it should be taken; still, 
when the final attack was made, the defenders of the works 
crowning the heights north of Tanay felt so sure of their ground 
that they very unwillingly abandoned their intrenchments before 
the cheering, screaming masses of infantry which, like immense 
waves, poured over the breastworks, lunging sabre bayonets 
down amongst the troops standing in the trenches until the last 
moment. 

From the excellent station I had fortunately taken among 
the batteries on the hill just north of Tanay, I was able with the 
aid of a glass to see the larger part of both combatants. The 
final assault by the whole of the 7th Corps was a brilliant 
spectacle. The combat having been general along the lines from 
shortly after 8 o’clock A.M., at a little before 11 o’clock the heavy 
masses of the turning column of the 7th Corps upon their ex- 
treme right were seen advancing upon Tanay from the east, 
' northeast, and north. The charge was sounded, and the infantry 
of the 7th Corps started with a rusk for the crests of the range 
of hills held by the 8th Corps. The Marsetllaise was played by 
the bands of all the attacking regiments, unceasing volleys of 
artillery and musketry were poured from the breastworks, and 
amidst dense clouds of smoke the brigades of the 7th Corps 
reached the heights. The “cease combat” was sounded, lines 
were reformed, the two armies stood face to face on top of the 
range, and the “ grand manceuvres ”’ were at an end. 

In a few moments the troops of both corps took up the march 
for the places of their respective cantonments, where they were 
to have a day of rest preparatory to the review of the united 
corps on September 18th. The foreign staff then breakfasted at 
the Chateau of Taniot, after which they drove to Dijon, twenty- 
two miles distant, where quarters had been provided. 

The following day was quietly passed at Dijon. On Septem- 
ber 18th we started at 7 o’clock A.M. to drive back to where we 
had left the troops ; for over twenty miles we passed through an 
almost uninterrupted procession of people in vehicles pressing 
toward Vesvrotte to see the review for which the following orders 
had been given: 
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7TH AND 8TH ARMY CoRPS 


MANCEUVRES OF THE (ORDERS FOR THE REVIEW OF SEPTEMBER I8TH.) 
In 1883. 


The review of honor of the troops of the 7th and 8th Army Corps will take place 
at 10 o'clock a.M., September 18th, on the plateau extending from Vievigne to 


Vesvrotte. 
They will be disposed upon two lines, the first composed of the Infantry and 
Engineers, the second of the Artillery, Cavalry, and services of the treasury, post and 


telegraph. 
Each regiment will be formed in column by regiment, distance between battalions 


reduced to ten metres. Battalions of chasseurs will be formed in double column of 
company on right of the infantry, engineers in column of company on right of the 
chasseurs. The artillery will be in line, batteries separated by intervals of ten metres, 
cavalry deployed on left of the artillery, the services of the treasury, post and 
telegraph with their personnel and material, on left of the cavalry. 

The ‘* Défilé” will be for infantry in columns of regiments, each regiment passing 
to its own music. The artillery will pass by battery in line at a trot, the cavalry at a 
trot in column of squadrons at full distance. 

A sketch to the scale of one-tenth thousandth, attached to this order, will show i in 


detail the dispositions adopted for placing the troops upon the ground, 
HEAD-QUARTERS, MIREBEAU, September 17, 1883. 
The General, Director of Maneuvres, WOLFF. 


Mounting at the Chateau of Vesrotte, at exactly ten o’clock, 
General Wolff and his staff joined the foreign officers on a high 
hill overlooking the immense plateau on which 50,000 troops 
were closely massed. The day was beautiful, the sunlight bright, 
and no one present will forget the brilliant pageant. A rapid trot 
carried us round the masses, after which we returned to the hill 
already mentioned to witness the “défilé.” This took place in 
fine order; the marching was generally very steady, notwithstand- 
ing considerable irregularity in the ground : the brigade of marine 
infantry was noticeable for its precision, its huge companies pre- 
serving nearly perfect lines in passing the reviewing point. Each 
corps was about an hour in passing, and after the last subdivision 
had marched by, the foreign staff, taking a final and regretful look 
at the rapidly vanishing columns, rode to the Chateau of Vesrotte 
for our last meal together. General Wolff presided at the table, 
and the generals commanding corps and divisions joined us 
around the board. The superb band of Colonel Pierron’s regi- 
ment (the 29th Infantry) played during the breakfast. At the 
close of the repast, feeling addresses were made by General 
Wolff, Lieut.-General Dragomiroff, of the Russian army, Lieut.- 
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General Wartensleben, of the German army, and by several other 
distinguished generals. It was hard to say good-bye to such 
kind hosts as General Wolff and his officers, and the General 
seemed deeply affected as he bade each of us separately adieu. 

In spite of such happy associations amongst so many officers 
of the great nations of the world, the sombre thought asserted 
itself at this moment of parting that, in the probable course of 
affairs upon the Continent, the next meeting of some of those 
present might be, sabre in hand, in opposing lines of battle. As 
we drove away toward Dijon, farewells were waved, Colonel 
Pierron’s band played Distant Greetings, by Downing, a well- 
known American composer, and we heard in the distance, as we 
disappeared, only a harmonious reminder of our last hour with 
our friends, the officers of the Army of France. 

Hurrying back toward Dijon, we passed the long lines of 
frowning new fortifications in front of Varois; facing eastward, 
they were grimly suggestive of the coming of a day when France 
may have young generals step forward to lead her armies against 
the victor who so humiliated her a few years ago. Desire to 
make an attempt to regain what has been lost, seems to have 
taken deep hold upon the people of France, who will not be satis- 
fied until they have another trial of strength with the German 
legions that changed her boundaries in 1871. 

Having arrived at Dijon, I started for Paris within an hour, 
reached there the same night, and in the morning reported my 
return to the Hon. L. P. Morton, at the Legation of the United 
States. After calling at the War Department, to take my leave, 
I sailed for home by the next steamer, and reached my station at 
Chicago on the 7th of October. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS. 


Uniforms and Equipments——Whilst at Dijon, a large photo- 
graph of the group of foreign officers was taken; placed side by 
side, relative advantages and disadvantages of many dissimilar 
uniforms became very noticeable. The simplicity and service- 
ableness of our American field dress having been remarked by 
several of the foreign staff, I venture to repeat what were con- 
sidered its objections. Our forage cap is very much smaller 
than that worn by European officers, and is not, as is popularly 
believed, a copy of the French cap. The latter has a higher 
crown, which enables the wearer to keep it more firmly on the 
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head, and its visor slopes slightly downward, at an an angle of 
about thirty degrees with the horizon, comfortably shading the 
_ eyes from the sun. Most of the forage caps worn by the foreign 
staff were very similar to the French pattern. 

Our long and somewhat loose trousers, worn equally mounted 
and afoot, involve riding-boots so wide at the top that rain en- 
ters in stormy weather. Officers of other nations represented at . 
the manceuvres mostly wore cu/ottes (short, close-fitting breeches), 
fastened just below the knee to prevent their “‘ bunching up” on 
the thighs from the motion of the horse: their riding-boots con- 
segently followed more closely the natural shape of the leg. 

Coats of mounted officers were generally very short and neatly 
outlined the figure of the wearer, without uncomfortably con- 
fining it by tight buttoning. A convenience which I noticed in 
the field dress of many, was an outside breast-pocket for carrying 
map, note-book, and pencil, so that these articles could be quickly 
used, when mounted, without unfastening the coat. Some offi- 
cers wore a neat and occasionally ornamental shoulder belt, to 
which was attached a case for these articles and a field glass. 
The last-named component of an European officer's equipment is 
smaller and more convenient than the heavy binocular glasses 
much used by us. With extraordinarily powerful lenses and 
with tubes of aluminum, they weigh but a few ounces, can be 
carried by a light string, and render objects several miles distant 
very distinct. 

Overcoats were generally loose and easy, without brass but- 
tons, and were not so suggestive of the garb of a city policeman, 
as is the pattern now prescribed for all but general officers of our 
army. For wet weather, some of the foreign officers had loose 
overcoats of dark-blue waterproof material, neat, light, and com- 
fortable. 

Gauntlets were never worn ; all object to them upon the same 
ground as the wide top riding-boot. Neat white “ wash-leather” 
gloves, easily cleaned daily with soap and water, were generally 
worn; they cost four francs (eighty cents) a pair. In the field, 
fawn-colored gloves of the same pattern seemed to be authorized 
and were much worn. 

Excepting the Russians, who carry the sabre suspended by a 
narrow sling passing over the right shoulder and under the left 
arm to the thigh, all the foreign officers seemed to wear the 
waist-belt underneath the coat. French officers, when mounted, 
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often detached the sabre from the belt and caught the upper ring 
to a short strap fastened high, near the cantle of the saddle; the 
horse did not then bruise his shins by striking the flying scabbard, 
when galloping, whilst the rider was spared constant jerking of 
the heavy weapon at the waist. An objection I suggested to 
this detaching of the sabre, was met by the ready reply that, in 
any case, a man would never want to use his sabre in fighting on 
foot. French officers and troopers carry the revolver in a holster 
suspended by a narrow sling passing over the left shoulder to the 
right side; its weight is thus taken from the waist. Much 
thought seemed to be given to every thing that would protect 
the abdominal region and relieve it from pressure ; as a sanitary 
appliance, flannel waistbands form part of the regular issue of 
underclothing to French troops. _ 

In the matter of horse equipments, I saw nothing to compare 
in convenience and comfort with our McClellan and Whitman 
saddles ; the French officers generally use the ordinary English 
civilian saddle with open steel stirrups; those issued to the for- 
eign staff were usually without any straps for attaching cloaks or 
other articles. The French officers attending the Yorktown 
celebration, in 1881, were so pleased with saddles used by Amer- 
ican officers, that several bought and carried home to France 
U. S. cavalry equipments. 

Arms, accoutrements, clothing, and rations of French troops 
are all minutely described in various publications, doubtless in 
possession of our own War Department; so it would be super- 
fluous to prolong this report with an account of them. I may 
say the same of details of French regulations for quartering, can- 
toning, and subsisting their troops on marches or in campaign. 

Application of the principle of the French Autumn Manau- 
vres, in annually uniting the Regular Army with the Reserve 
of the Nation for a brief period of Field Exercises —Questioned 
by many officers of the foreign staff as to the population 
of the United States and the relative size of its standing army, 
my answers provoked from one of the most distinguished 
officers the reply: “Happy your nation that no dangerous 
neighbors as yet oblige you to divert thought and industry 
from peaceful pursuits ; but already there are with you elements 
which will one day compel the maintenance of a strong force, 
else your wonderful prosperity is destined to receive a dreadful 
check.”’ 
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Comparatively free from probability of foreign attack, with 
solution of the Indian problem a new field of usefulness for our 
small army is likely to open as time advances. In the past ten 
years we have received at New York nearly five million immi- 
grants. Whilst many arrive with intention of becoming useful 
citizens and of contributing a share to national prosperity, a 
large number emanate from restless, disturbing elements of over- 
crowded cities of the old world, often “assisted” to leave their 
country for their country’s good. The latter come amongst us 
Ishmaelites, their hands raised against all others who, by industry 
and thrift, accumulate a little competency. 

The progeny of such disturbers of peace, order and govern- 
ments, aimlessly begotten amidst vice and idleness, increases dis- 
proportionately to births amongst more provident and intelligent 
classes: each viciously born boy, in time, becomes a voter with a 
power in his hands for mischief paralyzing the intelligent vote 
of his better educated or property-holding neighbor. With 
universal suffrage, this evil in our great cities increases as the 
centre of population of the giobe moves westward upon our land. 

Five years ago, I learned in conversation with a gentleman of 
national reputation, that, as a member of the Board of Public 
Charities of New York, he had ascertained from personal investi- 
gation and other accurate sources of information, there were in 
that city alone, 200,000 persons who might, without hesitation, be 
set down as dangerous; that is, they had either already com- 
mitted crime, or, under circumstances of public excitement such 
as riots, panics, “ hard times,” etc., would be found ranged with 
the worst criminals, in any general outbreak against property in 
that great metropolis. 

If they can prevent it, fathers of such sons will never permit to 
be taken from their children the great power influencing munici- 
pal, State, and even National affairs. The misdirected vote of 
New York City can scarcely be neutralized by the State at large, 
whilst a city government with its majority due to vicious votes, 
may itself become a power for evil in an hour of National peril. 
A new generation of voters has been born since the New York 
riots of 1863, while lessons taught by the railroad riots of 1877 
have already been nearly forgotten, but they are certain to be re- 
peated by teachers better prepared than before. When the evil 
hour approaching is upon the country, assistance of a strong, 
well disciplined force will be wanted, whether known as an army, 
a national guard, or an armed police. 
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During those days of peril to life and property in 1877, when 
train-loads of National troops were deliberately thrown from rail- 
way tracks, pitilessly stoned by mobs, and provoked to the last 
degree, not one shot in reply was fired by the regular army, but 
order was restored and property worth millions of dollars was 
saved by the moral force of discipline. 

Partly suggested by the remarks of the old officer whom I 
have quoted, the foregoing reflections followed my last view of 
the rapidly disappearing vestiges of the awful days of the Paris 
Commune. As | left that beautiful city, the last stones were being 
taken down from the ruins of the Tuileries, while the new facade 
of the Madelaine, where once shattered by volleys, was a striking 
reminder of the hundreds of wretches fortified within its walls, 
captured by the troops of the new republic, led out on the steps 
of the church and executed upon the spot. 

To meet dangerous contingencies, whether of foreign war or 
of domestic violence, we have the small regular army and the 
militia; doth earnestly desire to learn how best to contribute to 
national safety and prosperity. Much money voluntarily raised 
by the militia, is almost fruitlessly expended every summer in 
going into small encampments where, for obvious reasons, little 
real improvement is gained. It requires but the least encourage- 
ment from the general government to direct these encampments 
toward a more useful end. 

Measures now under consideration by Congress, show a dis- 
position to place the militia upon a better footing, but the 
militia asks for something besides appropriations of money ; they 
ask to be allowed opportunities to learn all they can by occasional 
association with the regular army. There have been various plans 
proposed for attaining this object; some have been open to 
serious objections, but, for a beginning, the following seems 
feasible and comparatively inexpensive, considering the great end 
in view. 

It has been stated as a fact that many of our regular army 
companies have now scarcely a soldier who served in the war of 
the rebellion. Now, according to the latest army register, within 
a circle of small radius, five western states have more than 
15,000 organized and uniformed militia which could be assembled 
at comparatively small expense in a camp of instruction on the 
reservation of 6,000 acres, at the Cavalry and Infantry School of 
Fort Leavenworth, where there is every facility for such pur- 
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poses. Regular troops easily spared temporarily from adjacent 
military posts upon railway lines in the Division of the Missouri, 
could supplement this militia force by several thousand infantry 
and cavalry, with some batteries of light artillery. Finally, after 
brief annual camps for elementary instruction, extended autumn 
manceuvres of campaign might be undertaken with profit to both 
militia and regular army. Immediately after my return from the 
French manceuvres, I attended the rifle competition held at Fort 
Leavenworth, and found there a camp of about 7,000 veterans of 
the war, whose enthusiasm at sight of the garrison engaged in 
field exercises, suggested to my mind the project I have barely 
outlined. 

What I have indicated for these western states might be 
applied to other localities. In event of complication with any 
foreign power, it is evident that the National Guard of New York 
would instantly become an important factor in garrisoning the 
defences of that rich metropolis. At the time, then, of the 
annual heavy artillery practice of the forts in the harbor, de- 
tachments of the National Guard might be allowed to witness 
exercises as interesting as they are instructive, while the annual 
summer encampments of the fine divisions of New York and 
Pennsylvania, might be made occasion of concentrating some of 
the troops of the Division of the Atlantic. Upon the Pacific 
coast, the National Guard of California might be similarly allowed 
to enjoy benefits to be derived from easy concentration in camp, 
of the troops stationed about the bay of San Francisco. 

In past years officers of high rank in the army have re- 
peatedly drawn attention to the value of adopting some plan for 
early association of our great reserve with the small army which 
is supposed to form a model basis for general mobilization in the 
hour of danger. Our railway interests have now reached the 
City of Mexico, while in a few years the canal piercing the 
Isthmus will be completed. A grave question of public policy 
upon the part of the United States may be raised at any hour, 
and no man can tell to-day what the Nation might be willing to 
give, five years hence, to possess a militia and a regular army, 
instructed, ready and aéd/e instantly to maintain any attitude the 
country resolved to take. 

I am, General, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. VOLKMAR, 
Lieut.-Colonel and A. D. C., U. S. A. 


Wilhaa 


MILITARY AFFAIRS IN EGYPT. 


By LIEUT.-GENERAL CHARLES P. STONE. 


LaTE PACHA AND CHIEF-OF-STAFF EGYPTIAN ARMY. 


MR. PRESIDENT :—The Institution has honored me with an 
invitation to read before this meeting a paper on ‘ Military 
Affairs in Egypt,” and I cheerfully respond to the invitation. 

The subject is surely a comprehensive one, for it embraces 
the consideration of the military affairs of a country which pos- 
sessed and maintained a well-organized regular army of grand 
proportions, more than 4,500 years before a European ever set 
foot upon the island where we are to-day assembled, and which, 
from that time to the present day has played a more or less im- 
portant part in the military history of the world. 

The apparently flimsy but well-preserved papyrus, and the 
grand old monuments in enduring stone and bronze still existing, 
give us accounts not only of the organization, but also of the 
exploits of that ancient Egyptian Army; and from those clear 
records, we know that not only during the reigns of Sesostris and 
his father, but even under far more ancient kings than they, the 
regular army of the country was composed of the fighting arms 
of service, with the proper staff-corps, engineers, quarter- 
masters, and provost troops. 

We have also details of battles and combats won by that 
army, and even the orders issued by those ancient Pharaohs, de- 
tailing the composition of expeditions sent forth for various pur- 
poses, and fixing, with all the precision of an Adjutant-General’s 
order of the present day, the due proportions of infantry and war 
chariots, with the regulation number of staff-officers, engineers, 
and police troops. The Bureau of Military Justice and the 
agreeable Pay Department were never missing. 

In justice to our much-abused Quartermaster’s Department 
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of the present day, I feel bound to state here that even in the 
time of Sefz 1st, fourteen and a half centuries before the commence- 
ment of the Christian era, the soldiers of his grand old battalions 
were subject to details for daily duty in the Quartermaster’s 
Department, for making and repairing roads and building 
quarters. So my old comrade, the Quartermaster-General, has 
well-established precedent for his unwelcome demands on com- 
pany commanders. 

In those days, too, the regular army had good hard frontier 
duty to perform, far away from the capital and the comforts of 
the great cities. 

Then, just as it is with our young officers now, the young cap- 
tain who married a belle of Memphis, of Thebes, or Bubastes, must 
either leave his young {bride to pine at home while he led his 
“hundred” in fighting the savages of Pount beyond the Gulf of 
Aden, or the Takrouri in the mountains of Marrah, two thousand 
miles away, or he must take her from the luxuries of her father’s 
house to face the fatigues and hardships of life on the frontier. 

The young “ chief of a hundred ” in those days, however, had 
one advantage over the captain of the present day if married to 
a belle of the city : for the luxuries and the instruments of music 
of those days, with which the Egyptian ladies were wont to 
charm their lovers and their lords, were much more easy of trans- 
portation than the grand pianos of to-day; were more easily pro- 
tected from ruin and dust, and more easily arranged when “‘ out 
of tune.” 

A battalion of the old Egyptian Infantry must have been a 
noteworthy sight. It was composed, as nearly as I have been 
able to learn, of one hundred companies of one hundred men 
each. 

Each company had a captain, a lieutenant, ten corporals, and 
ninety privates. 

“ The title of the captain was: “Chief of a Hundred,” and to- 
day, in Egypt and Turkey, the captain of a company is called 
Usebashi, which means “ Head of a Hundred.” 

In those old days a corporal was called a “ Chief of Ten,” and 
to-day, in Egypt, the corporal is called Umbashi, which means 
Chief of Ten.” 

In the battalion of 10,000 men each ten companies had their 
“Chief of a Thousand,” and to-day, in Egypt, a major, whether 
he commands ten or eight companies, is called a Bimbasht, which 
means “ Chief of a Thousand.” 
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The formation of the battalion for combat was as follows: 
The 100 captains formed the front rank of the battalion, and 
each captain had his 100 men in file behind him, a corporal at 
the head of each nine men. The chief of each 1,000 men was in 
front of the centre of his two companies, while the colonel com- 
manding the grand battalion was in front of its centre. 

The leaders were not mounted on horseback, but were mounted 
in two-wheeled chariots, drawn, usually, by two horses. In the 
chariots were carried a supply of javelins and arrows for the use 
of the chief, who usually had in the chariot with him a soldier, 
who held a buckler to cover him from the arrows of the enemy, 
while he dealt about him with his bow and spears. 

In the early days, and down to the time of Sesostris, the offi- 
cers and non-commissioned officers carried bucklers and swords, 
while the private soldiers of infantry carried each a buckler and 
a battle-axe. Sometimes the battle-axe was accompanied by, 
and sometimes replaced by, a spear. 

It is easy to see that Moses drew from the military organiza- 
tion of Egypt that which he adopted for the Israelites, and later 
on the Greeks their formations. Both these nations took their 
first lessons in civilization and organization from Egypt. 

In the earliest monuments and records of the Egyptian Army, 
there is no sign of the existence of the horse as a military animal, 
while in the monuments of the 18th dynasty, the war-horse is every- 
where indicated. It is probable that the war-horse was first intro- ) 
duced by the Shepherd Kings, who came in from Syria about 4,100 
years ago. It is certain that the horse formed an important 
agent in the military establishment of Egypt, under the legiti- 
mate kings of the country, 1,700 years before the Christian era, and 
the lack of monuments erected during the 500 years of struggle 
between the Shepherd Kings and the Thebans explains easily 
the lack of record on this subject. Sesostris had at one time 20,- 
ooo war chariots in line, drawn by horses. 

Cavalry, as we understand it, where the warrior mounted and 
rode his horse, was, in that army, not introduced until a late 
period. The chariot and its director in those old days played 
more or less the part of both artillery and cavalry. 

About 2,550 years ago, Egypt, after having in the past given 
lessons in civilization and organization to all the countries bor- 
dering on the Mediterranean, saw herself excelled in military 
tactics and energy by the Greeks ; and the Pharaoh of the time, 
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hard-pressed by his enemies, took for his army Greek instructors, 
and for his navy Greek constructors, who in a short time made 
him, with his immense resources, again master of the situation 
in Northeastern Africa. 

This importation from Greece of instructors for the Egyptian 
Army is the first of which I have been able to finda record. But 
from that time to the present, one importation has followed 
another, sometimes from one country, sometimes from another, 
down to the present time. 

The army, trained by Greek instructors, protected the coun- 
try from internal revolt and foreign invasion for more than a 
century and a quarter; but, led by a weak Pharaoh against Cam- 
byses, it was through the weakness of that Pharaoh defeated and 
destroyed, and the country was ruled by the Persians until the 
Greek hero, Alexander, drove them forth and reorganized the 
country and the army. This Alexandrian organization lasted 
some 275 years, until Egypt ceased to be a nation and became a 
Roman province, garrisoned by the cohorts of Cesar and Mark 
Anthony. 

During several centuries succeeding the fall of the Ptolemaic 
Pharaohs, from a little before the Christian era until the last half 
of the ninth century, Egypt had no important army. Her ter- 
ritory was occupied by foreign troops. But about the year 870, 
Ahmed ebn Touloon, the military governor of Egypt under the 
Caliph, formed a considerable army and maintained it in good 
condition. Many of his officers and non-commissioned officers 
were Turcoman mamelukes, as were some of the soldiers; but 
the latter were generally Egyptians and negroes from the 
Soudan. With this army Touloon occupied not only Egypt but 
also Syria, and it was he who built the citadel of Jaffa and forti 
fied Sour, the ancient Tyre. 

The Egyptian Caliphs maintained a regular army which en 
abled them to hold their territory intact until the second half of 
the twefth century, while all that portion of Syria not dependent 
on Egypt had fallen into the hands of the crusaders. 

It was an Egyptian Army which enabled the King Selah-e-din 
(whom we call Saladin) to successfully resist the attempts of the 
crusaders to retain possession of the coast of Egypt, Jerusalem, 
and the country about Damascus, in the last quarter of the twelfth 
century; and it was the Egyptian Army under Moazzem-ebn- 
Saleb, which in April, 1250, defeated the army of the crusaders 
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which had invaded the country, and made King Louis IX. of 
France a prisoner in Mansourah. In the action which resulted 
so disastrously to the French king, among the killed were the 
brother of that monarch and hundreds of other distinguished 
knights, including the bold William—Longsword of England.’ 

Having freed the country by victory in 1250 from all danger 
from the crusaders, the Egyptian Army, during nearly three hun- 
dred years, until 1517, maintained the independence of the 
country and enabled their Sultans to hold Syria also. But in 
that last-named year the Ottoman Sultan, Selim Ist, conquered 
both Syria and Egypt; and the Egyptian Army again dis- 
appeared, to give place, during two hundred and seventy years, 
to the soldiers of Turkey, who ruled over and vexed the land 
through the Circassian mameluke Beys. 

These mameluke Beys drew their recruits, as a rule, from their 
native and neighboring mountains. But they also introduced 
into their corps a certain number of the native Arabs ; and some- 
times held in pay whole tribes of Arab cavaliers; so that the 
Bedouins on the outskirts of Egypt learned many good military 
points from that cavalry which Napoleon the Great pronounced, 
after he had fought it, “ the most splendid cavalry in the world.” 
Marks of the training of those famous horsemen can to-day be 
seen in the evolutions of the Bedouins of the desert. 

The destruction of the mameluke army in Egypt dates from 
the time it met General Bonaparte at Chebriess and near Em- 
babeh in July, 1798. Its strength was then effectually broken, 
although remnants of it again struggled against Napoleon in his 
famous victory over the Turks and mamelukes at Aboukir in 
July, 1799, and again against Mehemet-Aly at the time of his 
victory over the British and mamelukes combined in 1807; but 
in both these campaigns the mamelukes formed only a small 
auxiliary force in detachments, and could no longer be called an 
army. 

The next Egyptian Army that was formed, the first truly 
Egyptian Army that had been formed during three hundred 
years, was that of Mehemet-Aly, after he had won the govern- 
ment of Egypt in the early part of the present century, forming 
what may be called the 43d dynasty of Egyptian rulers, which 
dynasty is still on the throne. 

Mehemet-Aly was in all respects a born leader of men. 


* See Guizot, “ Histoire de France” ; also Vaujany, ‘‘ Histoire de 1’ Egypte.” 
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When, in the autumn of 1801, the French Army evacuated 
Egypt, he was a major inthe Turkish army of occupation. On 
the 3d of August, 1805, he had become the ruler of Egypt, rec- 
ognized by a firman from the Sultan of the Ottoman Empire, 
brought forth on the united demand of the Albanian portion of 
the army of occupation and the people of Cairo. 

He immediately made himself strong by the organization of 
mixed Egyptian and Albanian troops; and in 1807 was suffi- 
cfently solid in military organization, and sufficiently able in strat- 
egy and tactics, to inflict disastrous defeat on the invading force of 
British troops which, 5,000 strong and composed of choice regi- 
ments and corps, landed in Egypt with the intention of dethron- 
ing him and replacing him by England’s protégé, the mameluke 
Bey Elfy. 

The details of this campaign are so little mentioned in any 
history written in the English language, and is so honorable to 
the Egyptian Army, that I trust the Institution will excuse me 
should I enlarge somewhat on it. 

The British invading force arrived from Malta, at Alexandria, 
on the 17th of March, 1807. It consisted of a division of infantry 
and artillery, 5,100 strong, under the command of General Fraser, 
who depended on his ally Elfy-Bey to furnish the requisite 
cavalry from among his mameluke and Bedouin friends. An 
important fact of which General Fraser was ignorant was, that 
Elfy-Bey, repulsed at Damanhour, which city he had been besieg- 
ing, was dead; and his party already dispersed by Mehemet-Aly. 
So, from the start, the British commander was destitute of cavalry. 
He had, however, 3,900 splendid infantry (including the 31st and 
35th regiments and the 78th highlanders) and 1,200 marines and 
artillery. 

General Fraser occupied Alexandria on the morning of the 
22d of March, without firing a shot, and as soon as he had ren- 
dered the place secure, pushed out a force of about 2,000 men, 
under the command of his second brigadier, to capture and occupy 
the city of Rosetta, which was defended by only a few hundred 
men (600 to 700), commanded, however, by one of Mehemet-Aly’s 
best colonels. 

On the 31st of March, the British brigade appeared before 
Rosetta, and approached the town without encountering any re- 
sistance. The Egyptian commander had first cut off all chance 
of retreat for his soldiers and the inhabitants, by sending across 
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the Nile all the boats in the place, and then had concealed his 
men in and upon the houses of the principal streets, with strict 
orders not to fire until he should give the signal. 

Perceiving no enemy, the British commander supposed he 
could find no opposition, and marched his troops into the streets 
of the town, where, fatigued, hot, and dusty, the men threw 
themselves down in the shade of the buildings to rest. 

Suddenly they were charged by a small portion of the garri- 
son, while a lively fire of musketry was opened upon them from 
the roofs, doors, and windows of all the houses nearthem. A 
panic was quickly created, and a disorderly flight immediately 
took place. The commanding brigadier, a large number of 
officers, and more than a hundred soldiers were killed, a hundred 
and twenty were captured, with two cannon, and the remainder 
rushed in disorder back to Alexandria. 

When the news of the invasion reached Mehemet-Aly, he was 
in Upper Egypt, whither he had gone to complete the destruc- 
tion of the mameluke party. He returned in haste to Cairo and 
thence dispatched all his disposable force to the relief of Rosetta. 

General Fraser, to wipe out the stain his division had received 
in the affair of Rosetta, dispatched against that place a second 
force of more than three thousand men with six guns and four 
mortars, under the command of General Stuart. 

This force arrived in front of Rosetta on the 8th of April, and, 
rendered cautious by the mishap of his predecessor, General Stuart 
posted five companies of Roll’s regiment in a village some five 
miles to the south of the town, holding the bank of a canal lead- 
ing from the Nile toward Lake Edkou, while he established his 
batteries on the heights of Abou-Mandour, about three quarters 
of a mile from the place, on the left bank of the Nile, 

From the gth to the 21st of April Rosetta was bombarded. 
But the little garrison and the population, rendered enthusiastic 
by previous success, far from surrendering to bombardment, made 
almost daily sorties. 

On the evening of the 21st besieged and besiegers saw with 
surprise the approach from the south of two large bodies of 
Egyptian troops: one division, under Hassan-Pacha, coming down 
on the left bank of the Nile; the other, under the lieutenant- 
general of Mehemet-Aly, coming down the right bank, and keep- 
ing each other in view. 

On the 22d, Hassan-Pacha made an unsuccessful attack on the 
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five companies entrenched on the canal, but succeeded in killing 
twenty and capturing fifteen of that force. General Stuart rein- 
forced the assailed position by three companies of the 35th and 
two companies of the 78th, under Colonel McLeod, who believed 
he could, with the original detachment and what he brought with 
him, hold the position against Hassan-Pacha, protected as it was 
by the canal and entrenchments. 

At seven o’clock on the 23d, Colonel McLeod saw two bodies 
of troops advancing to attack him, but still supposing that he had 
only Hassan-Pacha’s force to deal with, he quietly awaited the 
attack. 

As the forces deveioped, however, he found he had to deal 
with both the Egyptian divisions, the lieutenant-general having 
crossed the river during the night. He then, too late, gave the 
order to retreat on the main body ; but, surrounded by the enemy, 
his entire force was either killed or captured. 

The two hundred highlanders fought sturdily around their 
colonel to the last; but he fell, and Captain MacKaye, who suc- 
ceeded to the command, had finally to surrender with only seven 
of the highlanders left alive and unwounded. 

At nightfall General Stuart learned that he had lost one third 
of his command in killed and prisoners; and at ten o'clock at 
night, having spiked his heavy guns and set fire to his baggage 
and ammunition, he commenced a rapid retreat toward Alex- 
andria. 

The cavalry of Mehemet-Aly pursued the flying force as far 
as Aboukir, where General Stuart embarked for Alexandria. 

General Fraser, fearful of the capture of Alexandria itself, 
caused the great dykes to be cut and allowed the sea-water to 
surround the city, where he remained, incapable of making any 
movement into the interior. 

Mehemet-Aly, supposing that the British would be reinforced 
as soon as the news should reach England, first strengthened the 
defences and garrison of Cairo, and then, mustering a considerable 
force, with a large park of artillery, he marched to Damanhour to 
take the offensive. Fortunately for Egypt, England at that 
time, just after the peace of Tilsit, had too much need of troops 
in Europe to spare enough for another Egyptian campaign, and 
General Fraser was left without reinforcements. 

During the last days of August, 1807, General Sherbrook 
presented himself at Damanhour to Mehemet-Aly, with full 
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powers on the part of General Fraser, and an arrangement was 
made by which the British troops were to immediately evacuate 
the country, which they did on the 14th day of September. 
Mehemet-Aly generously restored to the British general all the 
prisoners captured at Rosetta. 

This successful defence of Egypt against a European power 
gave great prestige to the new ruler among the people of that 
country and the neighboring provinces of Palestine and Syria. 
Mehemet-Aly was not slow to improve his opportunities ; and 
his quick mind had appreciated the advantages possessed by the 
armies of Western Europe in organization, discipline, and tactics. 
He introduced, little by little, but as rapidly as was safe, into his 
army, a better system of discipline and instruction, employing for 
the purpose Spanish, Italian, and French officers whenever 
he could procure them, and he made his army as permanent in 
organization as was practicable. 

In spite of all the care he exercised in introducing gradually 
these improvements, the regularity of military service in time of 
peace and the discipline of the Western armies proved very irk- 
some to the Eastern soldiers, officers as well as men, and caused 
frequent revolts against the Pacha’s authority. But he wisely 
persevered, and adopted the true method of obtaining success by 
quietly putting in training a large number of intelligent young 
men, whom he placed in a military school to learn what was 
necessary to become officers of a regular army. 

Chance gave him exactly the man he needed to prepare 
young men for the profession. Colonel Séve, a devoted soldier 
of the Emperor Napoleon, and ex-aide-de-camp of Marshal 
Grouchy, on the fall of the first French Empire shook from his 
skirts the dust of Bourbon France and tendered his faithful 
sword Mehemet-Aly. 

The Pacha received him with confidence, and entrusted him 
with the military education of his officers and the organization 
of his new regiments, appointing him, later, Chief of the General- 
Staff of his Army. 

Séve, a soldier of severe principles and a high sense of 
the dignity of the military profession, began in the right manner, 
and isolated his young military students on an island in the Nile 
near Assouan. 

There he trained them in the duties of the soldier, the non- 
commissioned officer, and the subaltern officer, maintaining over 
them an iron discipline. 
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It is related of him that while one day drilling a battalion of 
these young men, he stood in front of the line when command- 
ing a fire by file, and a bullet whistled past his head. “ Cease fir- 
ing!” he commanded ; and then: ‘‘ Clumsy fellows! take better 
aim next time!”’ “Fire by file! Battalion ready! Commence 
firing!” This cool courage gained him the respect and admira- 
tion of those orientals, and, as he made no attempt to ascertain 
who were the culprits, thenceforth his word was law to them from 
affection and respect as well as from fear. 

In three years Colonel Séve formed, in his isolated school, a 
thousand fairly instructed officers, and with these and some 
European officers, organized a very regular force of 30,000 
men. On that nucleus was rapidly formed the grand Army 
of Egypt, more than 150,000 strong, which, by its achievements 
in Arabia, Greece, and Syria, made itself and its chief respected 
throughout Europe ; made that chief the absolute ruler of Nubia, 
Kordofan, and Senaar in Africa on the south, and of Palestine 
and Syria on the east; and which, in 1831~—33, defeated army 
after army sent against him by the Sultan, and placed Con- 
stantinople at the mercy of the Viceroy of Egypt. 

In the most brilliant of these campaigns, it was Ibrahim, the 
son of Mehemet-Aly, who commanded the armies of his father, 
and Séve, who had assumed the name of Suleyman and had been 
promoted to the grade of Pacha, served as his chief of the staff. 
In the campaign of 1833, Ibrahim led the victorious Egyptian 
Army of the 43d dynasty beyond the farthest point to the north- 
ward which had been reached even by the army of the famous 
Igth dynasty, which, 1,450 years before the birth of Christ, 
had conquered Tyre and Sidon, and placed them under tribute 
to the Pharaoh. 

In April, 1833, Ibrahim had passed the Taurus range and de- 
feated the last army the Sultan of Turkey could raise to oppose 
him—the road to Constantinople was open before him. He had 
settled the question of relative strength between the Sultan and 
his father entirely to the advantage of the latter, and Con- 
stantinople, which had seen the entrance of so many different 
conquerors within her walls, was about to see that of the Egyptian 
Army, when, suddenly, Europe interposed to stay the further 
progress of the soldier prince. 

England, Russia, Prussia, and Austria all joined ina cry to 
save the Sultan, and Russia promptly sent a corps d’ armée to the 
Bosphorus, and stationed it opposite Constantinople. 
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Peace was made and Egypt’s ruler still held all Palestine and 
Syria. 

Six years later, the Sultan, having employed this time in re- 
cruiting and organizing a force which he deemed sufficient to 
crush the Egyptian Pacha, and having meantime done his best 
to create revolt and trouble in Egypt and Syria, sent forth 
Hafiz-Pacha with a well-appointed army of 23,000 infantry, 14,000 
cavalry, and 140 guns, to fall upon Ibrahim in Syria, whiie the 
latter was engaged in suppressing some serious revolts in that 
region. 

No sooner did Mehemet-Aly learn that such advance was to 
be made on Syria than he dispatched orders to his son not to 
await attack, but to advance toward Constantinople and fight 
Hafiz-Pacha in Anatolia. 

Ibrahim marched promptly to the north with 43,000 men, and 
early in June, 1839, approached the position in which the Turkish 
army was encamped, a little to the south of Nezib. The position 
occupied by Hafiz-Pacha was a difficult one to attack, and sev- 
eral days passed in reconnoissances, cannonading, and unimpor- 
tant skirmishes. 

Hafiz-Pacha had in his staff quite a number of European 
officers, among whom was Major von Moltke, of the Prussian 
army, of whom the world has since heard much; but, fortunately 
for the Egyptians, the proud Turkish commander paid but slight 
attention to the suggestions of such officers. 

On the 23d of June, Ibrahim made a determined attack on 
the Turkish army, pushing his field-batteries up to close range in 
front, while his light cavalry dealt with the irregular troops, and 
his infantry rapidly turned the flank of the Turks. In three 
hours the whole force of Hafiz was flying in disorder toward 
Marash, leaving 4,000 killed and 2,000 wounded on the field. 
More than 100 guns and 1,500 prisoners were captured by the 
Egyptians, whose losses in killed and wounded amounted to 
nearly 3,000. 

This battle completed the ruin of the Sultan Mahmoud, whose 
capital and empire were again at the mercy of the Egyptian 
Army ; but, again, civilized Europe intervened to protect the sov- 
ereign who had twice proved himself incapable of resisting Mehe- 
met-Aly, and England, Russia, Prussia, and Austria combined their 
influence and their military forces to press the energetic ruler of 
Egypt back into what they called his place, as a vassal of that 
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Turkey which he had twice fairly beaten in war, and that in war 
which had each time been provoked by Turkey. 

Undismayed by the threats of five nations, Mehemet-Aly held 
his ground firmly. In reply to the insolent demands of Turkey, 
Austria, Prussia, Russia, and England, that he should submit to 
their decision and sue for terms to the Sultan, he proudly replied, 
in effect: ‘‘ What I have has been gained by the sword and held 
by the sword. If the issue of arms shall be against me, I must 
submit ; but I will not disgrace myself and my family by quietly 
submitting to injustice.” 

The five great nations boldly sent fleets and soldiers against 
him. With less courage they busied themselves in sending arms 
into the mountains of Syria, and supplicating the mountaineers 
of Lebanon to revolt against the Egyptians; and by a free use 
of their intrigues, their money, and their force, the five great na- 
tions succeeded, after six months, in overcoming the Egyptian 
Army. England thus, with the assistance of four other nations, 
was enabled to roll under her tongue a small morsel of vengeance 
for the defeat which British troops had, thirty-three years before, 
suffered at the hands of that same army, under the same Mehemet- 
Aly! 

Yet, much as the war had crippled him and reduced his army, 
the five powers did not deem it prudent to attempt to crush 
him, and rather than fight the wounded lion to the death, 
they made peace, leaving him the Viceroy of Egypt, with the 
hereditary right in his family. 

To prevent further trouble from Mehemet-Aly and his family, 
care was taken to stipulate that the Egyptian Army should in 
future not exceed 18,000 men, unless Turkey should -need their 
assistance in war. 

A stipulation more effective, since it cuts off from the Viceroy 
the sinews of war, required that one fourth of the gross revenue 
of Egypt should be sent to the Sublime Porte. 

If Mehemet-Aly and the Egyptian Army of 146,000 men suc- 
cumbed in 1841, it was only before a coalition of nearly the same 
powers before whom Napoleon and the French army yielded 
in 1815, and the defeat cannot be considered as a disgraceful 
one for them. 

Up to the last year of his reign, 1848, Mehemet-Aly strove to 
make the little army of 18,000 men that the Great Powers felt 
safe in allowing him to maintain, as perfect as possible. He 
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maintained a military school for the formation of officers, and: 
established in Paris an Egyptian school under military rule, 
directed by French officers, for completing the education of 
youths who in the schools of the country showed peculiar apti- 
tude for instruction. His son Ibrahim, who succeeded him, but 
who reigned only a few months, during his short reign adopted 
measures improving the discipline; but his successor, Abbas- 
Pacha, who reigned from 1848 to 1854, destroyed the military 
school, and did little to advance the condition of the army. 

Said-Pacha, who reigned from 1854 to January, 1865, did 
little to improve the army, but much to deteriorate its discipline. 
He used it rather as a plaything than any thing else. During his 
reign the Crimean war took place, and a large contingent of 
Egyptian troops rendered good service to the Sultan Abdul- 
Medjid during the whole of that war. 

During the reigns of Ibrahim, Abbas, and Said, the old Chief 
of the General Staff, Suleyman-Pacha (Séve), continued in his high 
office, and to the day of his death constantly rendered excellent 
service, giving to the army the living example of a brave man 
and a soldier devoted to duty. 

Traditions of Suleyman-Pacha are now kept up in that army, 
and will doubtless long hence be kept, which cannot fail to pro- 
duce good effects upon the officers. One of many stories of him 
which I have heard is the following: During the campaign of 
Syria, on one occasion, he had, in a council-of-war, been voted 
down upon a serious question about the proper movement to be 
made by the army, and the prince in command had decided with 
the majority, against him. The old general said no more after 
the decision, but immediately after the council broke up he was 
seen outside his tent, tying together the legs of the horse which 
he usually rode in battle. One of the council asked him the 
object of this operation, and Séve replied : “I am arranging my 
steed in such a manner that, when the panic retreat shall come, 
he may not disgrace me by fast running to the rear!” The re- 
mark was carried to the Prince, who revised the decision arrived 
at and adopted the idea of his chief of staff, which happily 
gave him complete success in the movement. 

On the death of Said-Pacha, which took place January 18, 
1865, Ismail, the son of Ibrahim, mounted the throne of Egypt. 

As a youth, he had accompanied his father during the cam- 
paign of Syria, and he had received, in the Egyptian military 
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school at Paris, a careful education, together with excellent ideas 
of discipline. One of his first cares on coming to the throne was 
the improvement of his army, which had greatly deteriorated 
during the last two preceding reigns. 

Ismail re-established the military schools as well as establish- 
ing civil schools throughout the country, and, being on excellent 
terms with the Emperor Napoleon III., procured from that mon- 
arch the services of a large number of French officers of dis- 
tinction to guide the instruction of hisarmy. These officers con- 
stituted what are called “/a mission Francaise,” and they were 
placed in various positions of instruction and inspection. But 
while they worked hard and did much good, they remained al- 
ways Officers of the French Emperor and always subject to the 
orders, more or less, of the French Consul-General ; and this fact 
was very prejudicial to their influence in the army. With one 
exception, these officers all returned to France after a short 
service in Egypt. One, Colonel Larmée, remained, however, as 
Chief of the School of Artillery and Engineers, and with a short 
interval, 1870-71, has remained up to the present time. 

In 1869-70, the Khedive Ismail, after the departure of the 
French Mission, invited into his service a number of 
American officers, who, far from forming an American “ Mis- 
sion,” became in fact and deed, according to their grades, 
officers of the Egyptian Army, and as such could exercise com- 
mand as well as give instruction. 

They were sworn to render faithful service to the Khedive of 
Egypt and do all in their power to maintain his throne ; to fight 
against all his enemies or opposers whomsoever, excepting that 
they could not be required to make war against the United States of 
America. 

This gave them a different position from the officers of 
European states serving in the Egyptian Army, and increased 
their proper influence with the Egyptian officers and authorities. 
Moreover, no change of European politics could possibly touch 
the interests of Americans in the Egyptian service to render them 
antagonistic to Egypt, and, therefore, they could be safely con- 
sulted on points where European officers could not be so safely 
approached. 

The American officers called to Egypt included all grades, 
from that of general officer to that of captain, inclusive, and repre- 
sented all the arms of service, infantry, cavalry, artillery, and the 
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various staff corps and departments. There were also some who 
had had naval training and service in the signal corps. 

One of the four general officers (who had seen service in 
America as a corps-commander during the war of 1861-5), was 
placed in command of the coast from the western limit to Dami- 
etta. Another was made chief of the artillery of the coast, 
another was made an aide-de-camp of the Khedive, and the 
other, chief of the general staff. This was the distribution which 
existed in July, 1871. The officers of grades from colonel below, 
were distributed between the Bureau of the General Staff in 
Cairo, and the staffs of the several general officers, both Ameri- 
can and Egyptian. Two of the naval officers were placed in 
command of transport steamships at one time, but were after- 
ward sent on expeditions of exploration and reconnoissance. 

The Chief of the General Staff was made ex officio Inspector- ~ 
General of the Military Schools. 

Inspections developed the following among other evils in the 
military organization of the country: 

ist. Under the reign of the Khedive Ismail’s predecessor, 
many intelligent and instructed officers had been displaced, and 
a large number of promotions had been made from the ranks, so 
that more than a third of the officers of the army could neither 
read nor write; and as many uneducated officers had by favor- 
itism been promoted rapidly to the grade of field-officer, they, 
jealous of instructed younger officers, depreciated their qualities 
and made “ schooling ’’ as much as possible contemptible in the 
army. Not one inten of the rank and file could either read or 
write their names. 

2d. The coast defences were entirely insufficient, in bad con- 
dition, and, with the exception of a few Armstrong guns, were 
armed with smooth bores only. In fact, the coast was in almost 
as indefensible condition as that of the United States is to-day. 

3d. There was no torpedo or signal service in the army. 

4th. While the Remington musket had been adopted there 
were no means in the country of making ammunition for it, and 
the army was dependent for small-arm ammunition on foreign 
countries ; so that the supply might be cut off at any moment 
in case of war with a foreign power, and what came to the 
country of cartridges were often unserviceable. 

sth. There was no staff, and there were no staff corps, except- 
ing a chief of engineers, with a few assistants. 
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6th. The guns of the field artillery were insufficient in num- 
ber and of bad and various models—all muzzle-loaders. 

7th. The military magazines were wofully empty of raw ma- 
terials, with the exception of those in the small arsenal of con- 
struction and repairs, under the command of a French officer who 
had entered the army many years before, and had managed, under 
great difficulties, to keep up a fair supply of timber and iron for 
ordinary purposes. But even there, for a war with any respecta- 
ble power, there would have been soon a lack of almost every 
thing. 

8th. There was no organization of divisions or brigades, and 
the instruction in drill and guard duty was not uniform—each 
regimental commander carrying out his own ideas of drill in the 
details, and each one communicating directly with and receiving 
orders from the Minister of War. 

There being neither Pay Department, Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment, nor Commissariat, colonels drew monthly the money 
for the payment of their regiments directly from the treasury of 
the War Department, and procured their rations, quartermaster’s 
supplies, and ordnance stores by requisitions made on the Min- 
ister of War, without supervision or control from any,other su- 
perior than the Minister of War. 

There was much to do, and much was done, and that as rap- 
idly as was safe and prudent. The Khedive desired to place his 
military establishment on a respectable footing, and was willing 
to strengthen the hands of those whom he expected to improve 
it. Of course there was much opposition on the part of subor- 
dinates of the Khedive, desirous of maintaining the old state of 
affairs, but patience and the support of the Khedive conquered 
the opposition. The Khedive called upon the Chief of the Gen- 
’ eral Staff immediately after his arrival (1870) for a paper on the 
subject of what is the necessity of a staff in an army, and what 
are its relations to the army. 

The report was made that, considering the army as a human 
body, the staff represents the nerves—starting from the head, 
which represents the commander-in-chief, and extending through 
all the various members. That, as the nerves communicate to 
the brain the exact condition and wants of the members, so the 
staff communicates to the commander-in-chief the condition and 
wants of even the smallest fraction of the army. And as the 
nerves communicate the will of the brain to all the members of 
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the body, so the staff, in its various branches, communicates the 
orders of the commander-in-chief to the different units of the 
army, and provides for and watches over the execution of such 
orders. That a staff is of quite as much necessity to an army as 
the nerves are necessary in the human body. 

This report produced an order for the organization of a staff 
for the Egyptian Army, and power was given to the Chief of the 
Staff to select officers and organize it. This brought a demand 
for the establishment of a staff college for the due preparation of 
officers, and this demand was answered by authority given to 
create one, with full power to the Chief of Staff to select any 
pupils he might find capable in any of the civil schools. A staff 
college was then formed and organized on a basis as nearly that 
of West Point as the customs of the country would permit, and 
the training of young officers for the staff was commenced. 
Meantime a certain number of American officers were assigned 
to the various sections of the staff, and a few Egyptian officers, 
whose education had more or less fitted them for staff duties, 
were assigned with them. 

The staff organization proposed by the Chief of Staff and ap- 
proved by the Khedive was as follows: 

The General Staff of the Army was composed of the Cabinet 
of the Chief and six sections. 

The 1st Section embraced very nearly the duties of the Adju- 
tant-General’s Department in the U. S. Army. 

The 2d Section was the section of military history ; it collected 
materials of past military history, and kept up the history of the 
day, and was charged with the care of the library and printing-office, 
and correspondence with the military schools. 

The 3d Section was that of geography, military reconnoissan- 
ces, fortifications, signal service, and telegraphy. 

The 4th Section—Military justice and inspections and secret 
service. 

The 5th Section—Administration, embracing the duties of 
our Quartermaster’s, Commissary’s, and Paymaster’s Depart- 
ments. 

The 6th Section—Ordnance and torpedo service, and studies of 
defence of the coast. 

It was made a requisite that all officers entering the staff 
should command at least one language besides that of the country. 

Young officers graduating at the staff college were assigned, 
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on graduation and promotion to the grade of officer, to one of the 
sections of the General Bureau for one year to become accustomed 
to staff duty, and then were to be sent for a year toa regiment, 
or on service in the field. If they returned after a year of such 
outside service with a good report, they were to be promoted 
captain in the staff; but otherwise they should be transferred 
permanently to a regiment of the line, or discharged altogether, 
according to the state of their case. 

Before being promoted to the grade of major in the staff, a 
captain was to pass one year (or at least six months) in a company 
of the line, or insome distant expedition. And before being pro- 
moted to a lieutenant-colonel in the staff, he must pass at least 
six months in a battalion of the line or in a distant expedition. 

Simultaneously with the creation of the staff college, schools 
for the education of artillery, infantry, and cavalry officers were 
enlarged and improved. 

Impressed with the vast importance of instruction to the whole 
army, the Chief of Staff procured from the Khedive in August, 
1870, an order forbidding the promotion of any individual in the 
army unless he could read and write, so that not even a private 
soldier could be made corporal without fulfilling this condition, 
and no officer could ever be advanced until he should know at 
least that much. 

This made the whole army a school during an hour and a half 
each day, and restored the prestige of the officers who had re- 
ceived education. Education became at once respectable. 

The result of this regulation was, that in 1873 fully seventy- 
five per cent. of the rank and file of the army could read and 
write, and knew more or less of arithmetic and the geography of 
Africa. To become a non-commissioned officer in that army a 
man must be able to keep his roster and make out the necessary 
papers. 

In 1873 there was not a battalion in the Egyptian Army in 
which signal duty was not thoroughly well carried on; not one 
which had not a dozen officers capable of sending messages by 
telegraph. 

In this year of 1873 the Khedive succeeded in having the 
restriction as to the number of troops Egypt might lawfully main- 
tain removed; and he called upon the Chief of Staff to propose 
an organization suitable for his purposes. 

The organization proposed and accepted was as follows: 
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4 regiments, infantry. 
2 regiments, cavalry. 
I regiment, artillery. 
I battalion, engineer troops. 


1 Division, Troops of the Guard 


16 regiments of infantry. 
a A 8 regiments of cavalry. 
4 Divisions of the Line 4 regiments of artillery. 


(4 battalions, engineer troops. 


3 regiments heavy artillery-siege and garrison. 

The four divisions of the Line to form two corps d’ armée of 
two divisions each ; the troops of the Guard to form the reserve 
of the active army. 

The reserve force to consist of an equal number of regiments, 
composed of soldiers who had served and retired to their homes. 

Each division had two brigades of infantry, one brigade of 
cavalry, one regiment of artillery, and one battalion of engineer 
troops. 

The regiment of infantry was composed of four battalions of 
eight companies each, and each company had too rank and file 
on war footing and sixty-eight on peace establishment. 

The regiment of field artillery was composed of ten batteries, 
two of which were horse artillery, to serve with the brigade of 
cavalry belonging to its division. 

The regiment of cavalry was composed of six squadrons, each 
squadron of one hundred and fifty sabres. 

The regiments of siege and garrison artillery were composed 
each of four battalions of four companies each, and each com- 
pany of one hundred and fifty men. 

This organization was carried out gradually with the excep- 
tion of part of the 4th Division. 

To make the details of drill uniform throughout the army, 
and at the same time to improve the standard of non-commissioned 
officers, a school of non-commissioned officers was formed at the 
citadel in the capital, in which were received one sergeant and 
one corporal from each company,: and these formed, in the 
school, two model battalions in which the drill was carried out ex- 
actly according to the regulations. After a year in the school, 
the non-commissioned officers returned to their regiments and 
were replaced by others, so that the details of drill in the model 
battalions passed into all the companies of the army. 

The armament of the infantry was the Remington musket ; 
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that of the cavalry the Remington carbine and revolver, with 
sabre ; that of the artillery the Krupp breech-loading cannon (of 
which 600 were provided) and the Remington carbine. 

A cartridge factory for manufacturing metallic cartridges was 
established, capable of turning out 60,000 cartridges per day. 

A torpedo school was established for harbor and river service, 
and heavy Armstrong rifled guns rapidly replaced the old smooth 
bores in the cast batteries. 

A polygon was established as a school of practice for the 
artillery junior officers and non-commissioned officers, with per- 
fect arrangements for target practice for all the arms of service 
and all classes of cannon. 

The non-commissioned officers, appreciating what they learned 
in their school, began, in 1873, to bring their little sons to learn 
from them, during their leisure hours, and from noticing this, 
the Chief of Staff recommended the establishment of a school 
for soldiers’ sons, which Khedive Ismail gladly authorized and 
fostered. This school was not made a charity, but, on the con- 
trary, it was declared the right of any soldier bearing arms for 
the Khedive to have his son or sons between the ages of eight years 
and sixteen years educated at the public expense. One of these 
schools was established for each division in the army, and that 
at Cairo, which represented two divisions, had in it, in 1878, 
2,800 pupils, while others were maintained at Alexandria, 
Rosetta, and Damietta. 

A gradual improvement was effected in the construction of 
the batteries and forts on the coast as fast as the new armament 
arrived, heavy earthen parapets fifty feet thick replacing the 
masonry of the olden time at Aboukir, Rosetta, and Damietta. 

In order to make the military establishment interfere as little 
as possible with the production of the country, and at the same 
time to relieve the expense of the army, leaves of absence were 
given at the seeding and harvest times to large numbers of 
peasants’ sons who had shown themselves apt in learning their 
duties and exact in performing them. 

Following the wise policy of his grandfather, the Khedive 
Ismail, understanding fully the vast importance to Egypt of the 
Soudan, pushed his troops farther and farther into that region. 
The troops of the Soudan formed a separate organization, sup- 
ported by the revenues of the Soudan. 

In 1874 the Empire of Darfour was conquered. In 1875 the 
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Kingdom of Harrar was occupied after a short and sharp cam- 
paign; and he had then brought under his rule nearly all the 
African territory anciently ruled by the Pharaohs of the most 
brilliant dynasties. In 1874 one of the American officers pushed 
through to Lake Victoria. In 1876 a steam vessel bearing the 
Khedive’s flag plied regularly on Lake Albert to supply the 
military posts which guarded the land of Unyoro. At that time 
the Khedive’s flag was maintained over military posts in his quiet 
possession from Damietta to near Urundogani, a stretch of thirty- 
one degrees of latitude! while his staff officers, trained in the 
new college and led generally by his American officers, carefully 
explored and mapped vast regions until then practically un- 
known to European geographers. : 

In 1873 the Department of Public Works, which had pre- 
viously been an independent ministry, was transferred to the 
Staff of the Army, and became the 7th Section of the General 
Staff. This threw upon the Staff of the Army the control and 
care of the immense system of canals for navigation and irriga- 
tion and the oversight of the great work of harbor improvement 
in Alexandria and Suez. Young staff officers, with their small 
monthly pay, were found in charge of engineering works on the 
canals and railways in construction or repairs, where previously 
young English and French engineers had been employed with 
salaries ten times as great—often twenty times as great. The 
staff college had produced fruit which amply repaid the sovereign 
for all that he had done for it, even in a pecuniary sense. Ina 
moral sense, these well-instructed young officers had improved 
the tone of his army incalculably, and had made it far more 
respected by the Europeans who came in contact with them. 

In 1870 the Chief of Staff could find in the War Department 
only three maps: one of Abyssinia, copied from an English map, 
one of Candia, and one other rough map. He could find there 
no books, excepting a few copies of infantry tactics and a few of 
the Arabic translation of the French Interior Regulations for the 
Infantry. 

In 1876 there existed in the 2d Section of the Staff a well- 
selected library of six thousand books and manuscripts in 
French, English, Italian, German, and Turkish, embracing the 
best standard military works of Europe, and a printing-office, 
from which issued each month a military magazine in the lan- 
guage of the country, two copies of which were sent gratuitously 
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to each company in the army and a copy to each field and staff 
officer. From this section appeared well-engraved maps and the 
well-printed reports of reconnoissances and surveys executed by 
the Army Staff. 

In the 3d Section were preserved thousands of maps, well ar- 
ranged and well cared for. 

Sixty thousand well-drilled troops stood ready to obey the 
behests of the Khedive in Egypt proper, while the special army 
of occupation of the Soudan, supported by the revenues of the 
Soudan, numbered thirty thousand more—and, with its indefinite 
sources for recruiting, was capable of becoming an admirable 
second reserve in case of need. The village guards in Upper and 
Lower Egypt, exempted from service in the army in time 
of peace, formed a reserve of men in the constant habit of using 
arms and obeying orders, which could at any time have been 
available for the formation of another reserve of sixty thousand 
men, but which cost nothing until they might be required. For 
these reserves good, new Remington muskets were provided 
and stored in the magazines—which also contained a large supply 
of muzzle-loading Minie muskets for the arming, in case of need, 
of irregular troops in the Soudan, where they would be opposed 
only by lances, and bows and arrows. 

The net-work of railways in Lower and Middle Egypt had 
been added to with special reference to facilitating the rapid con- 
centration of troops on important strategic points, and the com- 
mencement of a line of railway was made to connect Egypt 
proper with the Soudan. Telegraphic communication was made 
easy to Khartoum, Massowah, Suakim, Senaar, and Darfour, and 
countries unknown to Europe a few years before were brought 
into the great postal-union of the world. A letter dropped into | 
the post-office in the centre of Darfour, or in Gondokoro, or Ber- 
berah, with a five-cent stamp upon it, addressed to London 
or San Francisco, went safely and rapidly to its destination. 

Such was the work of the Khedive Ismail with his army 
within six years. 

During the same time heavy rifled guns had been furnished 
by ‘Sir William Armstrong, each gun coming with 200 rounds of 
ammunition, and at Aboukir, Rosetta, and Damietta batteries 
were prepared with thick earthen parapets and large substantial 
traverses and magazines. Large supplies of ammunition for 
the Krupp field guns were purchased and stered in the 
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magazines; a complete foundry for the casting of shot was 
established near Cairo; a complete armory for the fabrication of 
muskets, carbines, and pistols was ordered from America, and a 
powder-mill, with all the modern improvements, was ordered 
from Sir William Armstrong. 

A large supply of torpedoes, both mechanical and electric, was 
procured and stored for the defence of the harbors; and wire 
cable and electric apparatus stored in Alexandria and at 
Aboukir. 

In an evil hour for Egypt, the Khedive Ismail, trusting 
in the honor of European governments, allowed two European 
ministers to enter his Cabinet,—each one in charge of a very im- 
portant ministry. An English Minister of Finance and a French 
Minister of Public Works nominally entered his service; but 
really they, while holding portfolios in an Egyptian Cabinet, 
were mere representatives of the interests of their respective 
governments, and each one worked to make his own government 
the commanding power in Egypt. This unhappy change oc- 
curred in the summer of 1878. 

At that time the heavy contingent which at heavy expense 
_ the Egyptian Army had furnished to the Sultan during the 
Russian-Turkish war, was just returning, and the army had large 
arrears of pay due. . 

One of the earliest economies made was the discharge of all 
the American officers in the army excepting the Chief of Staff, 
whose retention the Khedive insisted upon. One of the next 
economies was the complete destruction of the schools for sol- 
diers’ sons and that of the staff college—while an order was 
given for the disbandment of most of the regiments, the soldiers 
being sent off to their homes without being paid‘their arrears in 
any case more than three months, while those arrears amounted 
in some cases to seventeen months and in almost all to more 
than a year. The officers not disbanded were placed on half 
pay, and neither this half pay nor the arrears due them of from 
thirteen to seventeen months were paid to them. It seemed to 
those who looked on and saw the civil employés regularly paid 
and the soldiers thus badly treated, that it was the object of the 
new government to crush out every thing like military spirit in 
Egypt, and to render the country powerless to oppose any for- 
eign power. Humble petitions sent through the regular chan- 
nels by the officers and soldiers were utterly ignored, and all 
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military persons were left unpaid and neglected, while the new 
foreign ministers had their salaries increased from $15,000 per 
annum to $30,000, and it was known by the soldiers that their 
salaries and those of the European and native emp/oyés in the 
civil service were regularly paid each month. 

Soldiers who had more than a year of pay due them, and 
whose officers had families nearly starving at home, guarded the 

‘buildings in which were daily stowed immense sums of gold 
coming from the taxes and going to pay foreign bondholders, the 
Turkish tribute, and the civil employés. Yet so firm was the 
discipline, that in no instance was there a failure in the duty of 
the soldiers guarding the public edifices or guarding or escorting 
treasure. 

He who addresses you knew officers who appeared daily in 
their places for duty in cleanly uniform, and who, after a strict 
performance of their duty during the day, returned to their 
homes, put carefully aside their uniforms, and then, in peasants’ 
dress, labored half the night as porters to earn enough to give 
their families bread. He knew a field-officer, remarkable for the 
exact and intelligent performance of his staff duty, who had the 
barley which a friend sent him nominally for his horses, ground 
to make bread for his family. His friend could not send him 
wheat without shocking his pride as an officer; but he knew 
what disposition could be made of the barley. Usurers made 
full use of their opportunities; but the demands upon them were 
so many that they would at last lend only to those of the highest 
rank, even on the most onerous terms. 

Yet this army spoke not of revolt through months of this 
oppression, for the officers knew that it was not the will of the 
Khedive which placed them in such a position, but the will of 
foreigners who held the power over the treasure which they saw 
drawn from their fellow-countrymen at the rate of millions of 
dollars per month. 

And this is the army whose discipline is so lightly and con- 
temptuously spoken of by British officers and British statesmen ! 
What European army would remain quiet under one month of 
such treatment, could such occur? What British or French 
ministry would dare to apply such a test to the discipline of their 
own army ? 

The Chief of Staff warned the ministers of the danger of such 
a course, and earnestly protested against the injustice, but with- 
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out avail. The Minister of War supported the Chief of Staff in 
his protests, but without avail before the European ministers. 

Finally the last straw was laid on the camel, discipline, and 
it broke down. One morning, the Prime Minister was driving in 
his carriage from his office to his house, followed by the English 
Minister of Finance, in his carriage, when suddenly the street 
was blocked by a large number of officers, and the Prime Minis- 
ter’s carriage was stopped. On his asking what was the matter, 
he was informed by some of the officers that they were on their 
way to the Ministry to make a demand fortheir pay. He treated 
the matter lightly and said: “ My sons, I am on my way to 
breakfast. Go to the Ministry and I will come back and listen 
to you.” The words were not well chosen. An officer replied: 
“Excellency, our wives and children have had no breakfast. 
Your Excellency can wait for yours. You must return with us 
now to the Ministry and hear us there.” 

It is said that the Minister’s coachman urged forward his 
horses, and as an officer held them back by the bridle the coach- 
man struck him with his whip! In an instant the coachman was 
hurled from his seat and rolled in the dust, for his insult to the 
uniform, while an officer mounted the carriage and, turning the 
horses, drove back toward the Ministry. The Finance Minister 
(English) pluckily tried to come to the assistance of his colleague 
and chief, but having raised his cane toward an officer, he was 
dragged from his carriage and roughly handled. The cortége 
soon reached the Ministry of Finance, which was quickly sur- 
rounded and occupied by officers, who insisted that immediate 
justice should be done them. No one can say what the result 
might have been, had not the Khedive Ismail come to the 
rescue of those ministers, his enemies, who were doing all in their 
power to destroy his influence in his country. Learning that the 
Ministry of Finance was surrounded, and that the ministers were 
in danger, he ordered a regiment of Infantry of the Guard to fol- 
low his carriage at the double-quick, led them to the scene, and 
had them posted around the entrances to the building. 

His Highness entered and found within a scene of confusion 
with frightened European functionaries and excited officers fill- 
ing the halls and offices. By a few words of command he cleared 
the interior of officers, and then from the balcony calmly ad- 
dressed the excited crowd below, promising Ae would see to it 
that justice would be done to them in the matter of pay, and 
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then ordering them to retire to their homes. Most of the offi- 
cers saluted and obeyed; but a few excited ones remained, drew 
their sabres, and began to use them. At this first sign of actual 
armed resistance to lawful command, the guards were ordered to 
fire, and did so. 

In a moment all was over, and order restored. The word of 
justice and the prompt blow of authority had conquered the 
revolt. 

A Court of Inquiry, selected by the ministers, was immediately 
formed, composed of European and Circassian officers, who re- 
ported that the revolt was to be severely condemned as an act of 
military men violating military discipline; but that the unjust 
course pursued against the army by the ministers was also to be 
condemned, as the injustice which had been enacted had caused 
such hardship and suffering that the officers had, in a measure, 
been pushed into revolt. 

The Prime Minister resigned. The English Minister of Fi- 
nance and the French Minister of Public Works held fast to their 
places and their pay, with the full knowledge that they were de- 
tested by the whole people and the sovereign whose ministers 
they pretended to be. 

England and France insisted on their ministers being re- 
tained, and each sent a war-ship to Alexandria. A new ministry 
was formed, with three Egyptian ministers and the two foreign- 
ers; but as the foreign ministers had, by the arrangements made 
by English and French Governments, /wo votes each, they could 
carry matters with a high hand, and did not fail todo so. They 
fretted and insulted the army by hostile action, and fretted and 
insulted the Council of Notables by refusing to call them together 
to consult on public affairs, as had always been done by the 
Khedive when a budget was to be acted on, so that, in a month 
or two, not only the army but the whole people were ready for 
any violent action. 

Such was the state of affairs in the first days of April, 1879, 
when Mr. Wilson, the Finance Minister, proposed to throw the 
Government into bankruptcy, after having secured, previously, the 
gift by the Khedive and his family of all their real estate, to the 
value of some $40,000,000 to prevent such a measure, and also 
proposed to confiscate to public use the rights gained by a large 
number of private proprietors by a capitalization of their taxes 
—thus directly robbing Egyptian proprietors for the benefit of 
foreign bondholders ! 
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This was the climax. The highest, the most intelligent, and 
the wealthiest people in the land protested in most unmistakable 
language, and vetitioned the Khedive to prevent such injustice 
and protect his people. They signed an obligation pledging 
their lives, their honor, and their property to the maintenance of 
the credit of the Government if that injustice should be warded 
off and the Chamber of Notables maintained with fairly liberal 
powers. 

The Khedive listened to the appeal of his people, proclaimed 
the adoption of the measures asked for by them, dismissed the 
French and English ministers from his Cabinet, and appointed 
ministers known and respected by all his people. 

This action was received with acclamation by the Egyptians 
and those Europeans who loved Egypt. Well would it have 
been for the Egyptians, for the bondholders, and for the British 
Government even, had that action been frankly accepted by 
England and France. 

Well for the Egyptians : for they would not have come to 
the sad state in which they now are; but would have become a 
nation and prosperous. Well for the bondholders: for they 
would have had the pledge of the sovereign and the people of 
Egypt for the exact payment of all interest and principal of these 
bonds which are now, with reduced interest, of so little value. 
Well for the British Government: for that Government would 
have been spared an act of frightful injustice and cruelty which 
has already cost her blood, treasure, and humiliation, and which 
seems likely to cost her yet more of each. But no. England 
and France declared themselves insulted by the action of the 
Khedive, and calling to countenance them Germany, Austria, 
and Italy, and receiving their permission, they drove from the 
throne of Egypt the sovereign who had dared to act like a king 
for the protection of his country and his people against foreign 
interference. 

They placed in his stead his son, on the throne, but claimed 
for themselves the power of the throne. They nominally recog- 
nized his power, but they placed each a man with the name of 
controller, to exercise his power. They nominally recognized a 
Cabinet of ministers around the young Khedive, but claimed for 
their controllers the right to veto the acts of that Cabinet. 

This action was a sham, and, like all shams, it came to 


grief. 
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The two controllers soon felt themselves clothed with royal 
powers, and in many ways paraded their powers to prove that 
the Khedive could do nothing without their approval or con- 
sent. But they made the grave mistake, while proving that 
the Khedive with all his prestige could not rule arbitrarily, of 
themselves, without his frestige, ruling more arbitrarily than 
any but an absolute sovereign had ever attempted to rule. 

After magnifying the evils of arbitrary rule in Ismail, and 
declaring that the new Khedive could not rule arbitrarily, they 
themselves committed acts more arbitrary than any of his, 
while he ruled with such rights as an absolute ruler claims— 
rights recognized and admitted by his people, who would not 
recognize such rights in foreign functionaries. 

The result was the revolt of Arabi and his comrade colonels. 

Far be it from him who addresses you to approve of the revolt 
of Arabi. On the contrary, it was he who was the first to act 
against that revolt and to oppose it in every way in his power— 
by action and by counsel, by risking position, by on more than 
one occasion risking life, and on one occasion risking much more 
than his life. From the first he looked upon the revolt as cer- 
tain, if continued, to ruin Egypt. But it was the natural result 
of the action of the representatives of England and France and 
of those Governments. Pretending to be the friends and sup- 
porters of the young Khedive, they deliberately stripped him of 
his prestige, and when that prestige was needed for their own 
interests, of course it was wanting. 

Time does not suffice here to describe even concisely the 
course of that rebellion which destroyed the Egyptian Army and 
gave to England the long-coveted garden of her neighbor. 

When it came to the point of destroying by bombardment 
the second commercial city of the whole Mediterranean coast, 
France withdrew from the contest for supremacy in Egypt, and 
left to England, whose fleets had, with hers, entered the harbor 
“as a friend,” the part of destroyer, which was effectually per- 
formed. 

The troops of Great Britain were received by the Khedive as 
friends come to him in time of great need, and were aided most 
earnestly by him and by those most faithful to him. The most 
intelligent part of the army had remained faithful,—that is, the 
instructed and most capable officers, so that the British Army had 
to fight only the body of the Egyptian Army, without its brains. 
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Not only so, but the intelligent portion of the army was contrib- 
uting their utmost to the success of the British Army as the 
friend of the Khedive. Not only so, but the Khedive’s treasure 
was freely used to contribute to the end of making more easy 
the work of the British force. It is the conviction of him who 
addresses you, that without the assistance so received by the 
British Army, it would have met with disastrous defeat in the 
summer of 1882. Yet, the first action of the British, after suc- 
cess, was to insist upon the issuance of a decree by the Khedive, 
before his return to his capital, disbanding entirely the Egyptian 
Army—not the disbandment of the rebellious regiments and corps, 
but the disbandment of the entire army,—so that even the faith- 
ful guard of his person, who, in the moment of supreme danger 
at Ramleh, when his palace was surrounded, had stood firmly in 
his defence against twenty times their numbers, and who were 
proud to appear around his carriage when he drove out, were 
displaced, and his escort became a band of heathen Indian cav- 
alry, who were regarded with horror and detestation by his 
people. 

Not only this, but his palace in the capital was guarded by 
British troops, as if to prove that his person could not be con- 
fided to his own people, while, in fact, there were hundreds of 
native-born officers who had risked all in proving their fidelity 
and devotion, and who found themselves disbanded in company 
with those against whom they had been struggling. 

Such was the end of the Egyptian Army of the 43d Dynasty. 
It ceased to exist by a decree issued by the sovereign in compli- 
ance with the demand of the British Government. 

The handful of men which the British telegrams of these days 
call the Egyptian Army, is another thing. 

Six thousand men gathered together under a British general, 
with a British staff, British brigade commander, and a sprinkling 
of British colonels, majors, and captains, can hardly claim the 
same name as that body which, under Mehemet-Aly, drove 5,000 
British troops from Egypt; which, under Ibrahim, conquered 
the fierce Wahabites, Arabia, the Morea, Palestine, and Syria ; 
which made the Ottoman Sultan tremble in his palace ; which 
required the force of five great powers of Europe to make it retire 
to Egypt. 

It can hardly claim the same name as that body which, dur- 
ing the last decade, carried the Khedive’s flag to the great lakes 
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of Central Africa, conquered Darfour and Harrar, which sent to 
the aid of Turkey during the war a powerful contingent under 
the command of a Prince of Egypt—the only Mussulman prince 
who, during that war, exposed his person to the enemy ;—that 
body which maintained order throughout the vast regions of the 
Soudan. 

No: this is another thing, and its work so proclaims it. 

Let us hope, however, that the Egyptian Army, whose fort- 
unes we have to-day followed through thousands of years, which 
we have considered in glorious successes and sad defeats, which 
has sometimes disappeared for generations and sometimes for 
centuries, and yet again reappeared and existed gloriously, may 
again, and that soon, within the time even of some of the elders 
among us, reappear in renewed glory, to assure greatness and 
happiness in the beautiful land of the Pharaohs. 


In seconding the vote of thanks to General Stone, moved by General Crittenden, 
General Sickles said : ‘‘ The paper just now read shows very clearly that Egypt can- 
not hold her position in the world without a good army. And yet it seems to be her 
fate to be denied the right of maintaining such an army. General Stone has also made 
it clear, that without a home administration and without home rule, Egypt cannot sus- 
tain herself. And yet it is plain enough—he has made it so—that the edict of England 
is that Egypt shall not be permitted to have a home administration. The time has 
come, no doubt, when the prophecy of the Emperor Nicholas of Russia will be verified. 
He said that Egypt would become English. Even France has withdrawn her preten- 
sions to that joint control which put some check at least upon the extreme demands of 
her more powerful neighbor. It seems as if African exploration, African discovery, 
African invasion, African spoilation, were now the favorite employment of European 
adventure and enterprise. No doubt the world, from the point of view of civilization, 
has much to gain from this movement, and yet General Stone touched a chord of sym- 
pathy in our bosoms, when he depicted the ancient glories of that great Empire to 
which civilization owes so much, and from which even the most enlightened nations 
derived much of the inspiration that guided their progress. I have all the more pleas- 
ure, gentlemen, in seconding General Crittenden’s resolution, for it recalls the first 
time I had the honor to meet General Stone. It was in Washington, in April and 
May, 1861, when he had charge of the defence of the Capitol and the public depart- 
ments. The patriotism, zeal, and ability shown in that important command fore- 
shadowed the success of his subsequent career. 


MORNING REPORTS AND AFTERNOON SPEC- 
ULATIONS. 


By LIEUT.-COLONEL HENRY W. CLOSSON, 
FirrH ARTILLERY. 


THERE was time when a 2d lieutenant got along very comfort- 
ably on sixty-two dollars a month, which, by careful economy on 
the frontier, even permitted accumulation to the extent of sup- 
porting an occasional furlough at the Astor House. These were 
the days when Private Atkins drew eleven dollars a month and 
commissary whiskey was some twenty centsa gallon. We have 
changed all that so far as the lieutenant goes, much to his ad- 


vantage, and it is our purpose to devote a few moments to the 
private and see what has been done and what remains to be done 
that he, too, may hold his own in the general press toward the 
millennium. 

Taking up the subject methodically under the several heads of 
clothing, rations, pay, quarters, and incidentals, great have been 
the changes in the matter of clothing. From blanket to boots, 
every thing is much improved in quality and form. Those who 
remember the old forage cap, which even the recruit was ashamed 
to wear; the coat to which the company tailor manfully struggled 
to impart some style ; the shoe which was always discarded for the 
more expensive and less durable importations of the sutler, that 
at all events looked so much neater, will acknowledge the gain in 
present issues over those of that mythical period, ‘‘ before the 
war.” 

Especially should be chronicled our joyous deliverance from 
the grip of the old leather stock and the daily rasp of the razor, 
to say nothing of the cumbersome knapsack, though we have to 
confess that the complicated apparatus now substituted for the 
latter does not seem to satisfactorily solve the problem of 
“multum in parvo.” 
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The old double bunk which confined four men to the space 
now given to one, is also happily a thing of the past, like calomel 
pills and flint-lock muskets. But even the bed now in use, with 
tough slats and sack of straw, belongs to the penitentiary rather 
than the barrack. An iron bedstead, jointed and folding over 
the middle, so as to increase the barrack space by day, with a 
substantial mattrass and double cover, one in use and one always 
clean in store, would leave little to be desired except a strenuous 
insistance by inspecting officers upon the cleanly appearance of 
the bed and all its belongings. 

The rations, as at present constituted, in the hands of a cap- 
tain who takes proper interest in it and is also fortunate enough 
to have a capable company cook or two, give very satisfactory 
results, more especially when the command can avail itself of 
suitable garden privileges. As this, however, is the day of schools, 
artillery, infantry, and cavalry, we might well copy a feature of 
foreign service and add to our curriculum a cookery school as 
part and parcel of the general recruiting depots, where needed in- 
struction in this important matter should be imparted and men 
adapted for such duties be selected, taught, and drafted to com- 
panies. Everybody admits in his own individual case how neces- 
sary an element of comfort is “a good plain cook,”’ so often ad- 
vertised for and so seldom found. Nothing tends more directly 
to the comfort and contentment of the soldier than the varied 
supply and careful preparation of his meals. 

Though trite enough it is not always recollected—and the 
prejudices of rank are somewhat in the way—that the enlisted 
man is, after all, one of ourselves. ‘‘ Hath he not eyes? Hath 
he not hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions? Is 
he not hurt with the same weapons, subject to the same diseases, 
healed by the same means, warmed and cooled by the same 
winter and summer as a colonel is? If you tickle him does he not 
laugh? If you poison him does he not die? And if you wrong 
him shall he not revenge?” 

, Therefore, slops, whether of coffee or soup, sour bread and 
burnt meat, are no more to the liking of Private John than of 
General James. A thoroughly capable cook with an indifferent 
captain is perhaps a better combination for the good of the ser- 
vice than a thoroughly incompetent cook and an ordinary cap- 
tain. If in the brief interludes of war victory resides in the legs 
of the soldier, in the long lapse of peace she takes up her head- 
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quarters in the stomach. But we are told that every man must 
have a chance at cooking, in order that the good cook be never 
missed. This would hardly hold in any other trade or profession. 
Apply it to the bugler, the first sergeant, or why should not 
everybody take a turn at being captain for the same reason? 
And even if every man ought to be a good cook, we must, to 
make him so, start with a good cook always. But cooks are not 
like poets. They can be made, though a predilection for sauce- 
pans aids in handling them to advantage. Better than a born 
cook is—not a daily-duty detail of thirty days in the company 
kitchen once or so in the year, but educated experience. This 
in time will leaven the whole lump. 

The present pay-arrangement seems liberal enough, except in 
special instances to be hereafter noted. The only point now 
made being that, like the clothing, it is better than it was. In 
the matter of quarters there has been no small improvement. 
Expenditures under this head, in the West particularly, have 
been ample, and it is not often now that men are housed in 
canvas through Texas northers or Florida suns. In the East the 
old casemate remains, and is occupied by men, though many a 
respectable farmer makes more comfortable provision for his 
cattle than is found in flank casemates still in use very much less 
than a thousand miles hence. Here the same wearisome round 
of complaint, inspection, report, board, recommendation, and 
complaint again, must be repeated, until] finally Mahomet and 
the mountain get together and something is done. 

The reading-room, with the present yearly allowance of $22 
per company for periodicals, etc., has largely added to the well- 
being of the enlisted man, for whom, and not for the officer 
mainly, it should always be remembered, this provision is made. 
Nothing quite equals the disgust of paterfamilias to find his 
daily paper filtered through the kitchen to his own use, nor 
should the papers that belong to Private Atkins accumulate in 
the adjutant’s office. Nor need any post be without a fair 
library. Selected it should be, not so much with reference to 
specialists among the commissioned, as for the benefit of the 
average man. “Waverley” and “Ivanhoe” will find readers 
where “Spectrum Analysis” and ‘Sociological Abstractions” 
would fail to allure. But the literary supply should be brought 
up to the level of the more promising class of soldiers, and not 
be allowed to gratify a taste that seeks after Police Gazettes and 
spells out the inscriptions of the latrine. 
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Unquestionably the supply and surroundings of the enlisted 
man are better in every respect than they were thirty years ago. 
Yet desertion is none the less frequent, showing that causes are 
at work independent of the considerations already dwelt upon. 
The matter has been discussed at length and various reasons sug- 
gested, such as the tyranny of company commanders and non-com. 
officers, discontent with crowded quarters, with coarse fare, 
with discipline, with labor not strictly military,—the prime 
reason after all being the worthlessness of the deserter. Over- 
much importance has been attached to complaints about superior 
officials. No doubt there are cranks in the Service who are 
singularly gifted in the way of making things unpleasant to those 
under their charge, but there are fewer of these peculiar people 
now than formerly, for the army in these days is not broken up 
into such small fractions, and individualism is more or less 
absorbed in the larger combinations. The army too is, and has 
been, in closer contact with civil life generally, which tends to 
reduce its provincialism. There is less isolation and a more 
direct supervision of the higher authorities, who are always prompt 
to detect and remedy disorder. But we by no means under- 
value ourselves. There is tyranny of the worst sort that wears 
no uniform. Any one who watches the phenomena of trades- 
unions and labor masses, with their abject submission to some 
demagogue smarter and more unscrupulous than the rest ; any 
one who has noticed the inquisitorial meanness of church factions 
and village cliques; any one who has contemplated from afar 
the petty interferences of rural officialism, the relentless rivalry 
and pretension of business and society in the metropolis, may 
think himself most happy to be set free from all this, even at the 
risk of collision with an army martinet. The latter may vex the 
body, the other defiles the soul. And the martinet after all is only 
a man who carries the paternal theory of government to a step- 
fatherly extent, or a sort of military ritualist who is overfond of 
power and busy with method, “Strenua nos exercet minutia,” 
testifying, however, to the fact that the acorn must precede the 
oak, and that even ciphers and points have value—in their proper 
places. 

Doubtless strict discipline has produced desertion. Lax 
discipline certainly will do so. And uneven discipline will bring 
more of it about than both the other varieties, yet this is not be- 
lieved to be a prominent factor in the trouble. There is really 
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sometimes less desertion in a company entrusted to one of these 
surprise parties than would be expected. The same sort of rela- 
tion seems to be established between the soldier and the whim. 
sies of such a commander as existed in the case of Quilp and his 
office boy. There are provocation and dislike on both sides, but 
a sort of fascination binds the two together in the chains of a de- 
vouring curiosity to know what each will do next. It quite 
resembles an initiation into the Knights of the Golden Circle, 
where each novice cheerfully accepts the situation for the satis- 
faction of watching somebody else in as bad a fix. 

Rather singular ideas often seem to obtain as to the nature of 
discipline which is called good only in proportion as it makes 
every one uncomfortable. It really means nothing more than 
persistent routine. It may be enlarged to a comprehensive and 
equitable recognition both of the needs of the service and the 
rights of the individual, but it never can be reduced to the mere 
gratification of personal convenience or prejudice. These are 
its exact opposites. Meal hours and fatigue calls should always 
be respected, and the time that regulations and orders give the 
enlisted man should never be infringed upon simply for the con- 
venience of his superior. Rules should bind not merely those 
for whom they are made, but those who make them. If the 
Creator himself submits to his own laws, nothing less may be ex- 
pected of a post-commander, nor does increase of rank bring 
with it increase of privilege so much as increase of obligation. 

And men are not naturally averse to routine. As a mass 
they rather like to be relieved of the trouble of planning for 
themselves, either in the matter of what they shall do or of what 
they shall believe. They are always ready enough to run in the 
ruts. What they do resent is perpetual deflection, absolute lack 
of system, constant irregularity of duty and detail. It is better 
to use than to defy the orderly opposition of inertia. 

Doubtless there is a disgust of contact. The frontiersman 
feels it when he gets annoyed at the intrusion of a neighbor on 
the creek twenty miles below. Man is a social being—seldom, 
however, to the amount of three in a bed, or a score in a room. 
It is worth while to note how a company of soldiers will file into 
the mess-hall, elbow to elbow down a long table, duly, according 
to orders, and how half a dozen engineer workmen at the same 
post, when the dinner-bell rings, will each take his pail and with- 
draw to some corner alone, until the whole reservation is hardly 
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wide enough to hold them. Sheep may browse together, but 
the lion feeds by himself. 

There once occurred quite a serious difficulty at West Point, 
growing out of an attempt to make companionship at the mess- 
hall tables more a matter of the alphabet and less a matter of 
preference. It was abandoned with that rarest of wisdom which 
knows where to stop. 

Every one’s own experience must have afforded him proof 
that life is not worth living if three times a day all desire for its 
material absolutely evaporates before some most thoroughly un- 
pleasant association. Instead of looking in the direction of 
larger messes, it would seem advisable to consider whether we 
should not allow a greater play to individual comfort, and pro- 
vide more elbow-room. Commensalism is a mark of low organi- 
zation. 

In the matter of the character of enlistments there is much to 
be said. We have at present a far larger class of the unem- 
ployed, tramps in fact, desirous of no fixed labor or station, but 
seeking change for change’s sake. These men drift into service, 
and were recognized in old times as “ Snowbirds,”’ hunting out a 
recruiting office in the fall, and relieving the Service of their pres- 
ence the spring following. Of sixteen recruits not long ago sent to 
a certain post, eight deserted within about a week of their arrival, 
most of them because this particular assignment took them east, 
whereas their purpose was to go west, or to secure a free ride to 
the attractions and possibilities of El Dorado. 

It would seem possible to localize and define our recruiting 
systems to a greater extent, and secure more of a regimental in- 
terest in the men obtained. 

Let each regiment recruit for itself with one general depot 
for the artillery, two for the cavalry, and five for the infantry, 
each depot to have five skeleton companies to represent the 
regiments they are to feed, officered by details from that regi- 
ment, selected for special proficiency, and charged with all gen- 
eral and particular instructions demanded. Considerations of ex- 
pense may well be eliminated from the problem. Asa nation 
we need the best material and work in all our departments, and 
can afford to pay for it, nor can we get it otherwise. The smaller 
our army the choicer should it be, and the more care taken to 


provide for and improve it. 


Like most virtues, charity begins at home and generally stays 
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there. Holy writ assures us that he who provideth not for his 
own is worse than an infidel, and we should respect this funda- 
mental fact, and no longer act as though we had a right to sup- 
pose the owl would secure nuts for the squirrel. 

These general depots should be schools of application and ex- 
amples and centres for the National Guards of the States where 
located, and from them the various arms of service should draw 
material already trained and fitted for work at the different points 
to which, with such great and frequently useless expense, they 
are now forwarded. 

Finally, we come to the most important part of the question, 
that of labor not strictly military, which, at the risk of being dull, 
we will develop to some length. 

Let us for simplicity’s sake take a one-company post and ana- 
lyze its requirements as most usually existing, and the methods 
by which they are usually met. It has its orderly sergeant, its 
commissary sergeant, its hospital steward, and should have its 
quartermaster-sergeant, thus affording a non-commissioned staff 
of excellent men, more or less fixtures at the post, and in per- 
sonal charge of the public property. 

We pass over the post schoolmaster with the inquiry whether 
he could not at all posts, except regimental headquarters, also 
perform the duties of acting sergeant-major, with such clerical 
assistance as might be necessary, and thus become a military 
unit of the command instead of a technical attachment. Under 
present arrangements, at least, he seems to be quite well enough 
looked after. 

Out of the thirty-eight enlisted men that constitute the line 
of the supposed garrison, we must deduct one first sergeant, four 
sergeants, four corporals, and two buglers, making a total of 
eleven men, which leaves twenty-seven privates for duty. From 
these there must be selected for special detail at least one com- 
pany cook, one hospital cook, two teamsters, one tailor, one hos- 
pital attendant, one carpenter, one gardener, one post baker, one 
painter, one clerk, one blacksmith, and one messenger, giving a 
total of thirteen men whose occupations we will treat in detail. 

Of these the most important is the company cook. His 
brother artist in the hospital, with much less work and far fewer 
responsibilities, gets extra pay. The distinction is impolitic and 
unjust, and admits of no defence whatever. The first thing to do is 
to pay the chief cook at rates hereafter to be established. The 
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hospital attendant already has a salary, and the post baker se- 
cures his pay from the post fund. The company tailor should 
be paid on the muster-rolls at a fixed rate while working for the 
enlisted men of the company. It has been asserted that there 
was no need of his services, but until men are born in sizes after 
the models of the Quartermaster’s Department, the issues of cloth- 
ing will not fit them as neatly as isreasonably desired. Tidiness 
in the matter of dress is a passport to the respect of other people, 
if not always necessary to self-respect even. A savage likes a 
comfortable breech-clout, and is particular about his patterns of 
tattoo and paint. 

So we may conclude that if the soldier is nothing but a dandy 
he is much to be preferred to one who is nothing but a sloven. 
Nicety in dress should be encouraged, and the expense of its 
alteration should be borne by the Government and not by 
the man. The company gardener gets no pay. But nothing con- 
tributes more to the health and comfort of the men than a good 
garden, and this calls for good gardening, and the propriety 
of payment follows from the general rule that the character 
of the work will correspond to the wages received. 

The amount of clerical labor in the offices, even of a one-com- 
pany post, is enough to occupy most of the time of one man. It 
is necessary in view of the daily record of events, the constant 
need of reports and requisitions, the reference hourly made 
to orders and to the history of all sorts of papers and action—all 
the more that in these days so little initiative is left to the local 
authorities, and the call for information and explanation from the 
higher centres is so perpetual and exacting. We live in an era 
of centripetal forces, and must accept and provide for the feature 
of the times. This makes an addition to the purely military 
duties of the soldier, and it should be paid for direct, and not 
through any resort to figures of speech. 

Much of this labor, however, would be provided for by 
the proposed increase to the non-commissioned staff of quarter- 
master-sergeant and a schoolmaster-sergeant. 

The teamsters are in charge of the public animals and of 
the supply and police of the post. The carpenter and painter 
find constant employment in the repair and preservation of pub- 
lic buildings. The blacksmith looks after the post animals, run- 
ning-gear, and machinery, and all of them do away with the 
necessity for the employment of civilians at high rates of pay, and 
they should be considered accordingly. 
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The messenger is generally charged with carrying the mail, 
and with the care of the exterior lights of the post. Faithful 
service is required of him, and involves faithful payment. 

Sometimes it is customary, in lack of other compensation, to 
excuse these men from drill, parade, guard duty,—every thing in 
fact that differentiates a soldier from a laborer. If other reward 
were impossible this might be necessary, but it is certainly wiser 
to furnish extra pay for all extra work, with some honest relation 
between the amounts of each, and so be enabled to require 
the larger part of the military duty beside. But to expect a man 
to be both soldier and mechanic on the pay of the former, or to 
be a mechanic only, with little or no pay as such, destroys 
the very reason for his enlistment, that he was tired of his tools 
and preferred a musket. 

This total of thirteen men, whose occupations we have speci- 
fied, constitute the extra-duty detail of the post. We set aside 
for the moment the baker, the hospital cook, and the attendant, 
the tailor, the company cook, and the gardener; seven men 
remain who are now a charge upon the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment. The allotment of extra-duty pay distributed among them 
varies. Suppose it to be forty-four dollars for one company, per 
month, which is now actually the case. From this must be set 
off the salary of the post schoolmaster, about ten dollars, leaving 
thirty-four dollars to be divided. This gives a daily rate of about 
sixteen cents to each man, which certainly is not extravagant. 
To a man who for similar work outside the army gets from 
one dollar to four dollars per day it must seem absurd enough. 
In the first place it results from a scale of prices fixed many 
years ago. In the second it is made necessary by the sternness 
with which appropriations that promise no harvest of votes 
are pared, far within the quick. 

If in post practice the amounts paid exceed our figures, this 
is gained by paying fewer men, though keeping all of them at 
work. This, of course, creates dissatisfaction, and an average all 
round is more often made in order to be just, if not generous. 

There is only one remedy for this state of affairs, and that is the 
universal one of more money. As a starting-point, at least, sup- 
pose these men were to be paid as follows: The painter, carpen- 
ter, blacksmith, and clerk. forty cents a day; the teamsters and 
the messenger, thirty cents. This would give a charge of seventy- 
five dollars a month against the Quartermaster’s Department, ex- 
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clusive of the post schoolmaster. The company tailor, the gar- 
dener, and the cook to be paid forty cents per day, when actually 
employed, charged upon the master and pay-rolls; the baker re- 
maining a charge upon the post fund, and the hospital cook and 
attendant paid, as now, upon the hospital rolls at the increased 
rates. 

The Government, whether we consider its resources, or the 
quantity and quality of the work done by these men, can cer- 
tainly well afford the enlarged amounts, and there can be no 
question that they are fairly earned. It would involve a slight 
increase of a few thousands of dollars in the appropriation bill,— 
not more than goes to the so-called improvement of some Sag 
harbor, or Sodus bay,—and a Congress remarkably liberal in the 
matter of pensions after service, can surely afford to extend some 
consideration to the service itself. 

It is quite pertinent to imagine the ghost of Private Atkins 
“taking a daunder ” through some national cemetery. He finds 
ivies, honeysuckle, and wisteria, clambering over the trim walls ; 
cypress, saurel, and larch, dot the enclosure; a smooth, thick 
sward reaches from side to side, with rare blossoms along the 
walks, and imported shrubbery everywhere. The place is filled 
with color and the air with perfume, and all this for the dead 
Atkins, who, coming into the service dreaming of music, medals, 
and myrtle, was left for this world to the experiments of a cook 
from Cork and a corporal from Donnerblitzen ; slept on straw 
and lived in a cellar; was run over by a sling-cart, and died of 
marasmus. 

A one-company post was taken as basis for these calculations. 
It will be remembered that few of them exist, and for a larger 
post the additional expenditure suggested would be by no 
means directly proportional to the increase of companies. The 
allotment for a one-company post doubled is enough for a post 
of six companies. 

In addition to this labor which is, or rather should be, paid 
for, there is a large amount of necessary labor coming under the 
head of daily duty that is unpaid and should be kept down to its 
lowest limit. This goes under the name of post police, and in- 
volves the preparation and delivery of fuel, the care of the walks, 
roads, and grounds, the removal of kitchen and fire refuse, the 
supply of water for cooking and drinking purposes,—and all this 
work must be performed, however disagreeable much of it may 
be. The health of the command is essentially involved in it. 
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No dirt can be left to accumulate and breed disease in the 
vicinity of the quarters. It must be safely disposed of, and this 
necessity takes its removal out of the hands of the individual, 
and obliges the supervision of the post commander, who controls 
the whole reservation and looks after the general interest. 

For the solid refuse a dumping-ground has to be procured 
and cared for, and proper disposal made of the liquid. Here 
comes in a great trouble. At posts in the vicinity of cities 
delivery is obtained through the regular police arrangements of 
the locality, but frequently no such connection can be estab- 
lished, and the only substitutes are slop-barrels and carts. In 
the former case the plumber is the means really looked to for 
securing safe removal, and in the latter a scavenger should be 
employed, and the soldier freed from any manipulation, even of 
the drainage of his own company kitchen. 

No officer can require his servant to do more than is done in 
service generally—deposit the household refuse outside the 
house. Then, in civil life, other hired labor takes it in charge, 
and it should be so in garrisons where sewage is not carried 
away mechanically. 

If this matter is somewhat unsavory to the general reader, he 
may reflect fora moment upon what it must be to the soldier 
engaged in emptying slops into the carts and thence into the 
pits arranged for it. 

The work could be devolved upon prisoners, but that every 
post should constantly have a full prison-room would be an un- 
usual thing, and, if usual, would reflect no credit upon post man- 
agement. A daily necessity cannot be left to the contingencies 
of the guard-house. 

We now pass to the subject of guard duty. As ordinarily 
performed, this involves one night out of four at most posts, fre- 
quently one out of three, and seldom more than one out of five. 
Guard duty means that during the twenty-four hours of its con- 
tinuance the sentinel shall make a march under arms of some 
sixteen miles for one third of the time, and be “ present for duty 
equipped’ at a moment’s notice always. If this happened once 
a week, it would be often enough. Coming, as it does, twice or 
thrice, it imposes more labor and exposure than all other military 
duty, and year after year of it tells. 

The captain whose tour as officer of the day should occur 
with such frequency would think himself hardly dealt with, 
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though, save one interruption, he has the whole night to him- 
self. The subaltern who should be assigned three times a 
week to duty as officer of the guard—well, once he would have 
resigned, but now he would probably file a protest, unless he 
could secure a staff appointment. But the duty of the sentinel . 
is far more severe. And it falls for the most part upon the best 
men, since the dead-beat element avoids it by taking refuge in 
confinement, where he is willing enough to work—by the num- 
bers—or, with that solemn deliberation characteristic of perfunc- 
tory labor generally, because he thus procures a comfortable 
sleep every night, and escapes the very duty he most dislikes. 

In this he is largely aided by the officer whose only idea of 
discipline is to quarter as large a fraction as possible of his com- 
pany by the guard-house stoves. 

There are two ways of meeting this trouble: one, by relaxing 
the requirements of guard duty to some extent, and one by enlar- 
ging the number of men upon whom it is imposed. Its proper 
performance, so far as security of buildings and stores is con- 
cerned, or even the restriction of travel to certain directions, 
does not require full uniform or even a 14-lb. musket. “ To take 
charge of all public property in view,’ when nothing can be seen 
by the naked eye but a 20-ton gun and a chain pump, hardly de- 
mands that a man should pace majestically back and forth from 
one to the other forever. He would be just as useful if he car- 
ried a switch and came round at intervals; if, in fact, he 
dared to consider himself less of a sentinel and more of a 
watchman. 

In these days of telephones, when offices, stables, quarters, etc., 
can all be put into immediate communication with one another, 
and a man at his desk may in a moment summon into his pres- 
ence, or receive a report from, any body whether police sergeant 
or post-surgeon, the time-honored formalities and display of 
guard duty may well be relieved of much that is out of date and 
out of use. It can be made much less mechanical and tedious 
with no loss of value. 

Its usual nature is best typified by the instance of a sentinel 
who was attached to the Sunday guard, one summer, with orders 
to take charge of the exterior grounds and see that visitors, who 
were wont on this day to overrun the post, did no damage to 
slopes, etc. Autumn cameand passed, and winter arrived. One 
Sunday during the first snow-storm of that period, the post- 
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commander, looking out of his office window, saw a soldier in 
overcoat and gloves standing near the crest of the glacis looking 
earnestly down the bay. He supposed it was some church-going 
recruit from the interior, stopped for a moment by the unusual 
latitude of view. Looking out again half an hour afterward, be- 
hold, the same soldier apparently was still in sight at another 
point, solemn and stiff as Lot’s wife. “Surely something must 
have happened seaward,’ thought the colonel, and he took 
down his glasses and scanned the channel. One solitary sail was 
visible. Called away for a moment, the colonel forgot the spec- 
tacle until summoned to dinner, and, passing down the walk, 
he noticed again the phenomenon of the soldier amidst the snow- 
flakes, studying the distance as if saying: 


‘*T hear a voice you cannot hear, 
Which bids me not to stay ; 
I see a hand you cannot see, 
Which beckons me away.” 


So the colonel turned up the hill to the spot and said: “ What 
are you doing out here, my man?” 

“ Orderly in charge of the slopes, sir,” was the reply, deliv- 
ered with all the quiet confidence of a man who knew his duty 
and intended to do not a bit less than the whole of it. 

“ Well,” said the Colonel, “I think it would be quite safe to 
leave the slopes to themselves for the present. You can report 
to the sergeant of the guard that you are relieved.” 

So the colonel went back to the office and directed the imme- 
diate revocation of paragraph 2, orders 14 of the series of the 
previous year, or that sentinel would have waded through all the 
drifts of the winter and verily thought he was doing the State 
good service. Routine has its perils as well as its benefits. To 
be really fruitful it must be periodically pruned, simplified in 
accordance with the improved times. 

Instead of calling the hours to demonstrate his vigilance, a 
man touches a knob which quietly records the result and leaves 
it for future inspection. The sentinel, instead of endeavoring to 
be everywhere for fear he should be wanted somewhere, can often 
be permitted to wait at his leisure a summons direct to the 
desired point. 

Extra- and daily-duty men can also be used to reinforce the 
roster for guard duty whenever necessary to ensure to all the 
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men at least four, or, better, six nights inbed ; the only exception 
to this requirement being the company cook. 

No army can be what it ought to be without a thoroughly 
trustworthy and competent organization of non-commissioned offi- 
cers. The present pay and allowances of the private are believed 
to be large enough. He is now frequently discharged with from 
one hundred to as high as three hundred dollars, saved out of his 
five years’ receipts. The material secured is also good enough, 
but the corporal, the sergeants, and the first sergeant should be 
broadly distinguished from the ranks and from each other, not 
by uniform merely, but by the substantial rewards that alone 
secure substantial service. 

The corporal, instead of getting two dollars a month more 
than the private, should get at least four dollars, the sergeant 
eight dollars, and the first sergeant thirteen dollars more. The 
rates of increase due to length of service and to re-enlistment 
should be double what they now are for all sergeants, so as to de- 
velop and encourage a tendency to keep in the army a class of 
old, reliable, qualified non-commissioned officers. With them it is 
easy to double at any time the rank and file of the army without 
friction. 

Furthermore, they should have special privileges as to quar- 
ters and mess arrangements; and those who have been enabled 
to secure such opportunities for their non-commissioned material 
can testify to the good results. The British service fully illus- 
trates this particular point. 

And it should be possible to the enlisted man to buy his dis- 
charge at any time of his peace service at graded rates dependent 
upon his length of service and position, and with forfeiture of 
travelling allowance. 

The suggestion made years ago of disciplinary companies and 
stations to which offenders could be transferred after due inves- 
tigation and inspection of each particular case promises, it is 
thought, many advantages now quite partially realized in the 
Leavenworth prison by the Government, as well as by the indi- 
vidual. 

How far it might be possible, in many cases upon our mari- 
time frontier at least, to localize a small garrison, to make it more 
of a colony and less of a camp, more an assembly of cottages and 
no less a fort, more of a soldier’s home and less of a barrack, is 
a speculation we throw out for the exercise, for instance, of a 
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regiment—if such there be—where every officer asserts his privi- 
lege to marry, while no enlisted man is permitted to harbora 
wife within sound of the reveille gun. The expedient would 
certainly result in more domestication and less desertion, and i is 
really worth thinking about. 

Why, for the Southern forts liable to be visited by 
epidemics, and where the sick list of white troops is always 
high, it would not be perfectly practicable to enlist a black 
corps of artillery, largely made up too of artificers, who as 
soldiers would be fully as useful and more efficient as 
laborers, and who could for that matter simply belong in 
great part to the surrounding district, and report daily at the 
barracks for drill and work, and so do away entirely with the 
annual migrations at much expense of the present unacclimated 
garrisons, is a question that has professional and political bear- 
ings successfully solved already, it appears, with our cavalry and 
infantry. 
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THE TWO GREAT RUSSIAN CAMPAIGNS. 


By CAPTAIN REUBEN M. POTTER, 
UNITED STATES ARMY. 


No narratives of disastrous warfare are read with deeper 
interest than the two campaigns in which the greatest of modern 
heroes, and, near a century later, the greatest of generals, were 
overcome by the elements, after all other foes had yielded to 
their arms. I allude to the invasions of Russia by Charles XII. 
of Sweden, and by Napoleon. I usually name them in their 
chronological succession, without giving precedence to historical 
eminence. To compare the two enterprizes seems like illustrat- 
ing great things by small ; but all characters and events must be 
relatively considered ; and each of those movements, taken in 
connection with its time and circumstances, and its bearing on 
cotemporary events, was a thing of momentous importance. 

Frederick the Great. in his review of the career of the Swedish 
monarch, observes that the plans of Charles against Russia were 
fatally defective in making Moscow instead of St. Petersburgh 
the great object of capture. He could have marched against 
the latter through provinces bordering the Baltic on the east, 
which were either in possession of Sweden or easily accessible to 
her forces. He could not have retained Moscow had he taken 
it; but at the most could but have turned it over to some newly 
created rival of Peter, as he turned over Warsaw from Augustus 
to Stanislaus. But the valor and skill vainly wasted in his 
attempt to reach Moscow, and to penetrate the Ukraine, could 
have taken and held St. Petersburgh. This would have con- 
verted the Baltic into a Swedish lake, and would have cut off 
Russia from the Atlantic, save through the frozen part of Arch- 
angel, and thus have degraded her to the condition of an Asiatic 
power. 

This remark, the truth of which is obvious, may apply, 
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though less positively, to the plans of Napoleon against Russia. 

Charles John Bernadotte, one of Napoleon’s field-marshals, 
and a brother-in-law of Joseph Bonaparte, was in 1810 elected 
Crown Prince of Sweden, and was adopted by the decrepid king, 
Charles XIII., as the heir to his crown, and accepted as his 
regent. As a French general Bernadotte had held some friendly 
relations with the Scandinavian population, and had won their 
good-will. He was the free choice of the Swedish people, 
unbiassed by the direct influence of Napoleon. Their selection 
was no doubt somewhat swayed by the fact of Bernadotte’s 
family connection with the Bonapartes; but thus far only, and 
indirectly, did he owe his elevation to Napoleon, who received 
the news of it coldly, and barely consented, after some hesitation, 
to accept the resignation of his field-marshal, and permit him 
“to fulfil his destiny,” as the emperor expressed it. Napoleon 
would have preferred the election of the king of Denmark to the 
throne of Sweden; but the antagonism of the two kindred na- 
tions at that time rendered such a choice impossible. There had 
been but little cordiality between Napoleon and Bernadotte 
since the 18th Brumaire, when the latter had refused to codp- 
erate in the movement which raised the former to the Consulate ; 
yet family ties seem to have had a rather strong hold on 
Napoleon, when they did not too positively conflict with his 
selfish aims; and but for the bond of affinity referred to, Na- 
poleon would probably have renounced all friendship for Berna- 
dotte, long before the new elevation was offered to the latter. 
Napoleon did not make the Crown Prince of Sweden, as he 
had literally made two kings of Naples and one of West- 
phalia, and sought to make a king of Spain. If Joseph, Jerome, 
and Joachim felt morally bound to become the vassals of Na- 
leon, Charles John did not. 

Bernadotte, who had been a zealous Republican, at least up 
to the Consulate, has been charged with interested fickleness 
because he at length accepted the heirship of a throne; but 
numberless men besides him, change their political views between 
the seasons of youth and maturity, without being bought over. 
When Bernadotte refused to aid Gen. Bonaparte in overturning 
the directory, his faith in ultra democracy, I opine, was already 
wavering; for he would otherwise have resorted to more than 
passive opposition; and what had occurred since had probably 
convinced him that the time for universal Republicanism had 
not yet arrived. 
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Though Napoleon knew too well how to make outward show 
tell on the masses as the token of brilliant success, and how to 
create a contagious enthusiasm more wide than deep, he did not 
appreciate the weight of an oppressive policy which creates and 
diffuses individual hatred. His continental system, which he 
blindly pursued, was an attempt to blockade a continent with- 
out a navy. It did not hurt his enemy but it alieniated his 
friends and those who might have been made such, and con- 
verted maritime Europe into a continent of smugglers, whose 
illicit enterprise baffled all efforts of imperial vigilance, and 
rendered impossible the qualified popularity which a wiser 
Napoleon might have inspired. To that system he sacri- 
ficed the friendship of Bernadotte, whose alliance a fair and 
liberal course might have secured. Some half-hearted advances 
were made by Napoleon in that direction, when his movement 
against Russia was resolved on; but they were too faint and too 
late, for he had already driven Sweden into a prospective alliance 
with Russia, with whom she had lately been at war. It had 
already been agreed between the Emperor Alexander and the 
Crown Prince, that, if Sweden should, when called on by Russia, 
take up arms with Russia against France, Denmark, who was 
then antagonistic to the other two Northern Powers, should be 
compelled to give up Norway to Sweden. This, as we know, 
was finally consummated, in consequence of the alliance going 
into successful effect. Had Napoleon come to a timely agree- 
ment with Bernadotte, he could not have made the same offer 
consistently with his friendship for the king of Denmark, which 
I think was real, but he could have offered what would have been 
still more tempting,—-namely, to restore to Sweden, not only all 
she had once possessed east of the Baltic, but to add Peters- 
burgh and the province in which it lies to the recovered domain. 
In short, he could have offered to do for Bernadotte all which, ac- 
cording to Frederick's theory, Charles XII. might have done for 
himself. This was a kind of generosity which Napoleon could 
well have afforded for his own advantage, if his object was to 
cripple Russia beyond the power of doing future harm. This 
would have rounded off the domain of Sweden with the Baltic 
within it as its own, and would have given her St. Petersburgh 
asa military metropolis. Such of the territory thus acquired as 
had once been Swedish, would soon have been Swedified anew 
by a good goverrfment; and such as was too innately Russian to 
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appreciate the change, could have been held by an efficient con- 
queror till time had made the acquisition secure by transferring 
to Sweden much of the power which Russia had before possessed. 
The firm friendship of France to Sweden in the event of success, 
could have lasted long enough to ensure such a transfer, for 
Napoleon, by a course not too openly grasping, could have made 
himself the head of a Scandinavian league, more firmly united 
than his Confederation of the Rhine, a league which would prob- 
ably have been a precursor of the eventual union of the Swedish 
and Danish crowns.’ 

In drawing this parallel between what Charles XII., according 
to Frederick, could have done, and the possibilities we may 
impute to Napoleon in the same quarter, we must bear in mind 
all that might have swayed the result one way or the other. We 
must recollect that Charles’ navy had control of the Baltic, which 
in Napoleon's day was open to the fleets of Great Britain, in 
spite of the batteries of the Sound. This might have embar- 
rassed, but could not, I think, of itself, have thwarted the con. 
quest of the Baltic provinces by Napoleon. Britain was not ina 
condition to codperate strongly with Russia by means of land 
forces, for which Spain offered the best theatre of operation, and 
demanded all that Britain could give. The naval power of 
Britain had not prevented French conquest in places, like Hol- 
land, more open to naval attack than the eastern shore of the 
Baltic. Winter, which was so terrible to French retreat, would 
have been a clog to British naval operations in the Baltic, where 
ice would have impeded attack as much as snow did flight on 
land. 

Had St. Petersburgh been the aim of Napoleon’s campaign, his 
march would have been mostly through populations not of Russian 
race, and probably not so fanatically obedient to Russian author- 
ity in the destruction of their homes and stores as were the 
Muscovite inhabitants of the route to Moscow. St. Petersburgh 
would, perhaps, like Moscow, have been burned at the invaders’ 
approach, but the facts just referred to, and the proximity of 
Finland which had once been Swedish, and perhaps of a well- 
supplied Swedish army, together with the facilities of Sweden 
and Denmark for blockade-running, would, I conjecture, have 
saved Napoleon from the defeat by famine which awaited him 


1It can hardly be doubted that when the last Danish dynasty ran out a few years ago, the 
king of Sweden would have been called to the Danish throne had not Russia vetoed this union. 
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at Moscow, and the consequent extermination by cold which 
followed retreat. 

Russia had herself created St. Petersburgh because she had 
vital need of it, and to wrest it from her would, under a normal 
state of political feeling, have seemed an inadmissible outrage ; 
but under the sense then prevailing of the growing power 
of Russia, and under the force of dictation which Napoleon then 
possessed, his allies would hardly have protested against a plan 
to strengthen Scandinavia at the expense of Russia. The prin- 
ciple of balance of power would have been in favor of it. There 
were two spectres of terror then influencing Europe, both of 
which have proved to be somewhat unreal. The fear of France 
was the fear of Napoleon; yet, great as his power was, there was 
a lurking suspicion that it was ephemeral, and would die with 
him. But fear of the Czar was the fear of Russia, which, it was 
then thought, was likely to be as strong and might be stronger 
under a successor of Alexander than under him. The giant of 
the North then loomed up in exaggerated proportions, when his 
front of brass was more visible than his feet of clay, which Bour- 
bonism and Nihilism have since laid bare. There was, therefore, 
among the minor powers of the continent a half willingness that 
either of the Titans should disable the other. Sweden could 
have felt no scruples against wounding in a vital part her natural 
enemy, who had already rent some of her limbs away, and was 
continually threatening to swallow her. Less scruple would 
Napoleon himself have felt, had he been convinced that ambi- 
tious policy demanded the spoilation. 

I have long believed that if Napoleon had never seen Moscow 
he would never have seen Elba or St. Helena; and I view it as 
a probability that if he had, in alliance with Sweden, marched on 
St. Petersburgh instead of the old metropolis, he could have 
made a successful conquest, provided he had not attempted too 
much. Had he known where to strike and where to pause in 
the North, his first great misstep in the South, his outrage 
on Spain, might have been retrieved, for he could have felt | 
out aground for withdrawal, ostensibly graceful and magnanimous. 

Russia can be conquered only as her own territorial extension 
has been acquired, in slices—cutting off in succession whatever 
part is most accessible, worth taking, and capable of being re- 
tained. The giant of the North has an icy body that steel can- 
not penetrate, but his limbs may be lopped away. The Third 
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Napoleon seems to have realized this better than the First, though + 
he had too little tenacity of purpose to make the theory effective. 
But Napoleon the First, before his march toward Moscow, had 
| within his grasp a slice which could have been kept more easily 
than the lands east of the Baltic. 

One of the earliest and most laudable aspirations of Napoleon 
was that of restoring the nationality of Poland ; but, like his boy- 
ish dream of Corsican independence, it seems to have weakened 
with time and the ascendancy of self over generosity. It ended, 
in the treaty of Tilsit, with the conversion of Russian and Prus- 
sian Poland into the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, under the king of 
Saxony, whose domain was included in Napoleon’s Confederation 
of the Rhine. What the Poles wanted was full independence, 
with their original bounds, under a king of their own; and they 
would probably have preferred one of their own race to a Corsi- 
can or a Frenchman. Bourienne observes that Napoleon was 
hampered in fulfilling his original wish by the fact that he was I 
never at war with Austria, Russia, and Prussia at the same time; 
but he was at one time in conflict with the first two, and had the 
will continued strong there would have been a way. Two succes- 
sive steps could have carried out the original wish. ‘“ The sun 
of Austerlitz,” had Napoleon so willed, could have lighted 
Austrian and Russian Poland to union and entire independence, 
and Jena would soon have opened the way for Prussian Poland 
to fill out the integrity of Sobieski’s realm under the constitution 
of Stanislaus. 

But it is time to turn from what might have been to what 
was. The histories of the two campaigns referred to in this essay 
are too well known to need here any more than the slightest de- 
tails ; and I shall deal mainly with generalities, for the purpose 
of comparison. Charles crossed the Niemen in January, 1708, 
with about forty-five thousand men. Napoleon crossed the same 
river on the 21st of June, 1812, with about tenfold that number. 
Charles’ troops were all Swedes, perfect in drill and discipline, 
animated by devotion to their king, and nerved with blind faith 
in his invincible prowess and capacity. Napoleon’s army was 
most or all of it equal to that of Charles in the artificial qualities 
of soldiership, but not possessed by the same unanimity of the 4. 


i moral element, for less than half of their number were French- 
men, who to Napoleon were what the Swedes were to Charles. 
Of the rest, many were unwilling or half-hearted allies ; yet mil- 
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itary subordination, so long as it was made strong by success, 
could draw out almost equal efficiency from all. The military 
power of Russia, in 1708, though ir an early stage of develop- 
ment, was more formidable to Charles than it was to Na- 
poleon in 1812. In the former period the Czar had greatly 
the advantage over the invader in numbers; and his troops, who 
in the artificial qualities of the soldier had become nearly equal 
to the Swedes, were beginning to overcome the terror imposed 
by a name supposed to be invincible. The fate of a battle was 
no longer determined against them by the first check of advance 
or the first yielding of defensive ground ; and they had become 
capable of rally after confusion and flight. So far as Russian 
command was concerned Charles had more formidable antag- 
onism than Napoleon. Peter, though a savage in conduct, and 
a brute in deportment, was a far greater man than the gentle 
Alexander; and in military capacity he surpassed the best of 
Alexander’s generals, if he did not outweigh them all collect- 
ively, and he had brave and skilful subordinates. Charles, with 
an army generally of twenty or thirty thousand men, had fre- 
quently to contend with a force of from thirty to fifty thousand. 
His battles, both before and after crossing the Niemen, were 
fought with more skill and more personal heroism than any in his 
history, and all in which he commanded in person were success- 
ful up to the fatal day of Pultowa, when bodily disability as well 
as crushing odds were against him. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that he showed less capacity after his march to the Ukraine, 
than before. Frederick points out some gross errors of Charles 
during the latter portion of his campaign; but on one or two 
points I think the censure is based on imperfect information. 

Napoleon, during his Russian campaign, exhibited, I think, 
his usual amount of talent in the field. Count Segur thinks his 
energy was beginning to flag; but I have not met with this 
opinion from any other narrator, and I doubt its correctness. 
During the terrible retreat he certainly showed no lack of energy 
or fortitude. His leaving his army behind him, before that race 
of death was over, has been falsely stigmatized as a desertion, 
but it was no repetition of the flitting from Egypt; for, as the 
head of the state, he had now a right to go wherever his presence 
was most needed, which to all appearance was then at home, 
where conspiracy had threatened his throne. 

Charles crossed the Boristhenes where it was afterward passed 
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by Napoleon, and followed nearly the same route as the latter 
to the neighborhood of Smolensko, where he mystified his chiefs 
and followers by suddenly turning his back on Moscow. His 
course thither had been a little east of north, and his march was 
now a little east of south. He was more reticent than Napoleon, 
and none knew his object. 

Count Segur informs us that Napoleon at this part of his 
route took to reading the history of Charles’ march over the 
same ground. It was not Voltaire’s narrative, which the emperor 
considered inaccurate, but a translation from some Swedish his-’ 
torian. It was read with deep and serious attention, and may 
have given a premonition of what awaited the reader, although 
he expressed some contempt for the military capacity of his pro- 
totype, whom he rated far below his great predecessor, Gustavus 
Adolphus. In this he was doubtless right, but he may have 
rated Charles lower than he really believed him to be, for 
Napoleon was not always a candid critic, and may, I think, have 
had an unconscious jealousy toward those who had figured in 
the same field with himself. He observed that Charles’ dispo- 
sitions were all very well till he turned his back on Moscow, 
which he considered an absurdity of movement almost un- 
equalled. But, from Charles’ point of view, it may have seemed 
needful and obligatory. 

About the time of leaving Poland Charles had opened a cor- 
respondence with Mazeppa, the Hetman of the Cossacks and 
Ruler of the Ukraine, under Peter. That chieftain informed the 
king of Sweden that, owing to a grievance which he wished to 
resent, he intended to revolt against the Czar, and offered to join 
Charles with a force of 30,000 Cossacks against Russia. The 
king and the hetman consequently became pledged to each other, 
and Charles no doubt believed that his march against Moscow 
would prove a diversion of the Russian forces strong enough to 
make Mazeppa safe at home in his revolt, without more proxi- 
mate support. But this proved to be a miscalculation. Ma- 
zeppa was not sustained by the masses of his province, and 
was already in danger. Had Charles foreseen the probability 
of this, he would doubtless have marched from Poland into the 
Ukraine, and invaded Russia through that province in conjunc- 
tion with Mazeppa. He would not have gone as far as Smol- 
ensko on the northern route, had he not expected to keep on 
direct to Moscow; but information of Mazeppa’s danger must 
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have reached him when near Smolensko. Rather than leave him 
to his fate, Charles would have made any sacrifice ; but to save 
his friend was probably not his only motive in turning his back 
on Moscow. La Baum, in his history of Napoleon’s campaign, 
observes that Charles, with all his rashness, dared not to go be- 
yond Smolensko ; and it is true that when he approached that 
place he ascertained that the roads to Moscow had been so de- 
stroyed, and the country rendered so impassable and famine- 
stricken that he was probably glad to have a sufficient reason for 
changing his route. He accordingly turned his face toward the 
Ukraine after ordering General Lewenhaupt, who was in Livonia 
with 16,000 Swedish troops, to join him on his way to the 
Ukraine with his command and an ample stock of supplies. 

Charles’ march from Smolensko to the Ukraine, about 400 
miles, commenced in October, 1708; and notwithstanding Napo- 
leon’s sneer at the movement, it was the best thing that Charles, 
under the circumstances and obligations and accerding to his 
lights, could havedone. Napoleon did not lengthen his foothold 
on Russian soil by taking the otherroad. The great error of both 
was that they took either. 

The Czar was so active, energetic, and far-seeing that all of 
Charles’ plans miscarried. Mazeppa’s revolt was crushed, his 
province ravaged, and numbers of his subordinates executed ; 
but he succeeded in joining the king of Sweden with about six 
thousand men. Their number was afterward increased by other 
fugitives; and the Swedish army was kept from starvation by 
Cossack supplies. 

General Lewenhaupt’s division, before the end of October, 
was intercepted by the Czar at the head of 50,000 men. The 
actions which ensued are almost unparalleled. Five battles oc- 
curred during three successive days; and in the first the Czar 
came near being defeated; but, by wonderful efforts, he suc- 
ceeded in rallying his troops, and converted the impending rout 
into a drawn fight. The continuous conflicts which followed 
wasted an army which for a while it seemed impossible for a su- 
perior force to crush. The Swedes slew more of the enemy than 
their own number counted ; and Lewenhaupt finally effected a 
retreat with 5,000 surviving Swedes, after setting fire to his train 
of 8,000 wagons. He carried off his wounded and effected a junc- 
tion with the king, after the other fugitive, Mazeppa, had done 
the same. To my view Lewenhaupt’s defeat was as glorious as 
the best of his master’s victories. 
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Charles committed a fatal oversight in not effecting a junction 
with Lewenhaupt before he sought Mazeppa. If it would have 
thrown more risk on the latter, it was a thing which general 
safety demanded. 

The winter of 1708-9 was consumed by Charles in a murder- 
ous march into the Ukraine, during which labor and skirmish, 
cold and want, threatened the Swedish army with annihilation. 
Historians assert that Charles never acquired the art of properly 
subsisting his armies ; but during some parts of his Russian cam- 
paign, as he had no gift of manna, he must have had some resource 
of mind in place of it, for the bulk of his army survived. The 
trials of that march and the events which followed it are familiar 
to all. Charles’ siege of Pultowa was interrupted by the 
battle which brought him his first defeat and broke the charm 
of invincibility. His escape into Turkey, and his strange career 
in that country also, are passages in the romance of history well 
known to every reader. 

The King of Sweden reached Bender on the frontiers of 
Turkey, on the 13th of July 1709. As the battle of Pultowa oc- 
curred on the 8th of that month, this invasion of Russia by 
Charles XII. had lasted a year and a half, he having crossed the 
Niemen in January, 1708. 

The latter portion of Charles’ career in Russia illustrates the 
homely adage, that ‘‘ a miss is as good as a mile.” I have shown 
how near Lewenhaupt was to defeating the Czar; and Peter felt 
that the junction of Lewenhaupt and his convoy with the king 
would be his own ruin. Then there is some reason to believe 
that the battle of Pultowa might have been won by Charles, but 
for some blunders which occurred in giving effect to his disposi- 
tions. On the night previous to the action he sent a body of 
5,000 horse to make a detour and take the enemy in flank. 
In the morning he ordered the rest of his dragoons to charge the 
enemy’s front. The Russian cavalry was routed ; the Swedes 
shouted victory ; and the Russian line was in danger of going;into 
confusion, which would probably have occurred, had the cavalry 
charge been promptly followed by that of infantry, and had the 
flanking division of horse then entered the field; but that 
body took the wrong road, and never came into action. The 
Czar, who at first thought himself lost, was thus enabled to rally 
his troops and restore the action. The disparity of numbers was 
too great to admit of success to the Swedes when the first blow 
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failed to be decisive, for Charles’ force on the field, 25,000, 
were the assailants against 70,000. Charles had been wounded 
in the foot a few days before and had to be carried on a 
litter. His officers attributed the loss of the action to his loss 
of ubiquity.’ 

We cannot resist the temptation to ponder now and then 
onthe mysterious chances of war, and the vast results which a 
mere turn of luck may bring forth. While the Czar was rallying 
his troops, a musket ball pierced his hat. A slight divergence in 
the course of that bullet would have placed Charles on his feet as 
a conqueror, and rendered void all the works of Peter as the 
civilizer of a great nation. 

Napoleon, pursuing the route which Charles had declined or 
feared to take, entered Moscow on the 15th of September, 1812, 
after his great but barren victory at Borodino, on which “ the 
sun of Austerlitz”” shone so illusively. The destruction wrought 
in his ranks by battle, disease, and exhaustive labor, must have 
been unusually great. He fought the aforesaid action with no 
more than 140,000 men, which then comprised the bulk of his force 
in the field; and the effective whole of his grand army, then in 
Russia, could not have much exceeded 200,000. Nearly half of the 
mighty host with which he crossed the Niemen must already have 
been slain or disabled. In the burnt metropolis he found famine 
impending. An immediate retreat might have saved much of 
what remained of his army; but from him that was not to be 
expected. Such an early yielding to the inevitable might sooner 
have been looked for in Charles XII., who did retreat from Chris- 
tiania when famine and siege threatened him. After losing 
a month, however, in the vain hope of negotiating for peace, 
Napoleon evacuated Moscow, and retraced his steps to the 
Niemen. 


1 Frederick points out with unmistakeable truth a fatal oversight of Charles in allowing the 
Russians to choose their own position, near Pultowa. before he attacked them, and shows that he 
ought rather to have raised the siege of that town, that he might march with his whole force 
against Peter, as the latter approached, and taken whatever advantage of ground the Czar’s route 
afforded. Frederick is of opinion too that Charles, on arriving before Pultowa, while the Czar 
was still distant, ought to have at once carried that post by assault, as the works were not strong 
enough to make the delay of a siege necessary ; but Charles was so little prone to be delayed by 
fear of loss, and had naturally so much preference for bold and rapid action over slow opera- 
tions, and the motive he had for wishing immediate possession of the stores of that depét was so 
Strong, that I doubt if Frederick’s information as to the weakness of the place was correct. If it 
was really weak, Charles could hardly have ascertained the fact. Frederick censures Charles’ 
plan of opening the battle of Pultowa with a charge of cavalry instead of an attack of infantry ; 
but it must be remembered that the dread inspired by a charge of Swedish horse was in that era 
an important element of the weirdness which enwrapped the name of Charles ; and the first effect 
of that charge, then, seemed to justify the plan. The same policy in the dispositions of battle does 
not always apply to different armies and different eras alike. 
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I need not dwell on the death-dealing horrors of that re- 
treat, to which I have already alluded. Napoleon’s army, which 
numbered over 400,000 men when he entered Russia, did not 
amount to 40,000 when it came out, if we omit the Prussian 
contingent which had deserted his standard. As he passed the 
Nieman on the 21st of June, and recrossed it on the 12th of De- 
cember, 1812, his campaign in Russia lasted six months lacking 
nine days. That of Charles XII., as I have already observed, 
lasted a year anda half. Charles entered Russia with 45,000 
men, and was followed by Lewenhaupt with 16,000 more, mak- 
ing 61,000. Charles’ army at Pultowa, in field and camp, num- 
bered 18,000 Swedes, and about as many Cossacks. Napoleon 
took out of Russia less than a tenth of the force he led in. 
Charles took out almost nothing; but he preserved, up to the 
day of defeat which ended his invasion, nearly a third of his 
original force. It is wonderful that so large a proportion sur- 
vived till that fatal termination. The Swedes underwent great 
hardship and suffering, though less than Napoleon’s men; but so 
far as numbersand the capacity of hostile leaders were concerned, 
the odds were more against Charles than against Napoleon, in 
whose favor numbers decidedly told in the beginning. 

If both monarchs erred in undertaking the invasions they 
did, Napoleon erred the most. He, while affecting to despise 
the Swedish hero, seems to have caught one of the strongest 
fancies of the latter, that of making peace with his enemies only 
at their capitals, though the history of the Swede ought to have 
shown that this was not a rule to suit all cases. Charles’ exam- 
ple ought to have demonstrated the danger of invading late in 
the season a vast region where “ winter fortifies the realm of 
frost,” and the history of Charles, but still more his own expe- 
rience in Spain, ought to have warned him against rousing to 
arms the fanatical patriotism of a whole people. 

I am convinced not only that Charles sinned less against the 
light than Napoleon did, but that he came nearer to accomplish- 
ing the object he sought by invasion. Russia contained ele- 
ments of rebellion under Peter which it did not under Alexander. 
With a little less intervention of bad luck, in spite of bad plan- 
ning, Charles might have dethroned Peter. A few days before 
the battle of Pultowa, Charles had a better chance for such luck 
than Napoleon had at any time after his victory of Borodina. A 
month later he had as little possibility of success as Charles had 
the day after his defeat. 
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Though I have no wish to trace the history of Charles any 
further, I will venture a brief remark on his strange conduct 
while in Turkey, which was not only in conflict with the astute- 
ness he often exhibited, but with the natural pride of his charac- 
ter, which, in his normal state, would have revolted at the 
thought of forcing himself, as an object of charity, on an un- 
willing host. His genius was of the kind which “to madness 
nearly is allied,” and the latter trait, in the season referred to, 
gained a partial ascendancy. Though misfortune seemed to have 
no effect on him, it may have told inwardly from the very con- 
straint which repressed all outward showing, especially when that 
effect was aided by idleness. The fortitude he had shown dur- 
ing his flight from Pultowa under the extremity of misfortune 
and bodily suffering has been immortalized in verse, 

“And yet through all 
Kinglike the monarch bore his fall, 
And made in his extremest ill 
His pangs the vassals of his will, 


As quiet, as subdued were they 
As once the nations round him lay.” 


This joint view of former greatness of power and present 
greatness of soul gives a touch of the moral sublime rarely 
equaled. But Nature resented the violence done to herself by 
overstrained stoicism, and reason paid the penalty. If it had 
already been shaken, the shock was made effective by Czar Peter’s 
escape from Charles’ vindictive grasp through Baltags’ treaty on 
the Pruth. The tragedy of Bender was the result. There may 
be some truth in the homely adage that “you never see a fool go 
crazy,” but Charles showed that the case is not always reversed, 
when the madness of Bender was followed by the imbecility of 
Adrianople, and the defier of myriads took to his bed to secure 
respectful attention. The action forced upon him by a rally of 
pride at length wrought a sudden cure, when he was threatened 
with loss of power. The vision of a regency rose above his 
couch of sham sickness; and he sprang at once to the vigor of 
active life, and seemed to acquire more capacity for worldly 
policy and political foresight than he had before the cloud came 
over him. 

As I have made Charles and Napoleon joint subjects of con- 
templation, I cannot better close this essay than by a compari- 
son of their characters, which had some points of similarity, but 
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in most things were widely different. Both were eminent in 
soldierly bravery, and were happier, and more vivid in intellect, 
on the field of battle than anywhere else; but the bravery of 
Napoleon was rational. He was ever ready to mingle in the 
risks of battle when occasion required example, or perilous 
exigence demanded the commander's presence where peril pre- 
vailed ; but Charles’ valor took the shape of a passion for per- 
sonal danger. He was designed by Nature for an earlier stage 
of warfare. He loved the contact of steel and, in many of his 
combats, a corslet on his person would not have been out of 
place, except when a strait-jacket would have been more fitting. 
Napoleon once observed, when one of his bravest officers flinched, 
that every man has his moments of fear. He may have had them 
himself ; but, if Charles ever had them, it was never discovered. 
Charles’ reckless daring and the bodily immunity which long 
went with it, were the main source of that personal magnetism 
which enabled him so often to lead men to what seemed certain 
death. It was one of the sources of that weird influence which 
for a time made him a higher potentate than his resources or 
even his abilities warranted. There was no knowing what he 
might attempt next, and for a time success followed every essay. 
In proportion to material and political means of power, in the 
zenith of each, Charles was stronger to inflict fear than Napoleon. 
The latter with a home rule over 25,000,000 of people was the 
terror of Europe. Charles who reigned over 3,000,000 held 
half of Europe in fear. Charles and Napoleon were alike in 
having a genius for war,—-that is, for the military branch into 
which statesmanship did not much enter,—but their scope 
was widely different. Napoleon (within the above compre- 
hension) was probably the greatest general of all ages; while 
Charles, though he may rank among great captains, was not the 
greatest of his own age; and he would have been more of a 
general had he been less of a hero. Both had the faculty of 
seizing opportunities, and of exerting wonderful activity to make 
them available ; and they were alike remarkable for perceiving 
possibilities which escaped the ken of others. Charles, in the 
latter half of his career, often erred in this perception, and ap- 
parently persevered in error in spite of conviction. Napoleon 
occasionally showed the same trait, as at the siege of Acre, and 
after the occupation of Paris by the Allies in 1814, when he would 
have made a hopeless attack, if his generals had stood blindly by 
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him. But if Napoleon exhibited the faults that were frequent 
in Charles, they were, in the former, rare and brief aberrations. 
In habitual avoidance of blunder, in capacity for extensive com- 
bination, and in variety of mental resource, there was no equality 
between the two men. 

Napoleon, though not devoid of generosity, was, on the whole, 
one of the most selfish of men. When he gave away kingdoms 
it was to create vassals and augment his own power. On the 
only occasion on which Charles made such a gift, it was done for 
the pleasure of giving, to a receiver wisely selected, who was 
more true to the giver than any of the favorites on whom Na- 
poleon bestowed such endowments. In more ordinary acts of 
generosity Charles was often more profuse than judicious. His 
only trait of selfishness was his willingness to sacrifice his people, 
or any whom he could control, to his own glory or love of re- 
venge. This was his great sin. He scorned the diplomatic de- 
ception and bulletin falsehood in the use of which Napoleon was 
unscrupulous. 

Napoleon was ever on the watch for occasions of strife which 
might give opportunity for conquest and glory. He knew how 
to provoke provocation and tempt aggression which might justify 
wrong. Charles on the contrary sought no enemies, and spared 
none who sought his hostility. Both were fierce in their resent- 
ments, and arbitrary and exacting in will; but, when put into 
error from this cause, Charles seemed to err from lack of moral 
perception, and Napoleon more from disregard than misappre- 
hension of right. Charles’ fortitude is proverbial. Napoleon, 
though not devoid of that quality, was far below Charles in the 
possession of it. He once attempted suicide, which I think 
Charles would never have done. No other man as great as 
Napoleon so often evinced littleness. No man with Charles’ 
amount of military genius showed so frequent a lack of hard 
sense. 

Charles and Napoleon both had early dreams of Oriental con- 
quest. Charles, when his power was rising, sent some oi his of- 
ficers into Turkey, Egypt and Persia, to explore and gain such 
information as might be useful to an invader of those countries. 
But fortune did not favor his designs, whatever they were, in 
that direction, and his advent in Turkey was only that of a fugi- 
tive. Napoleon, before he rose to power, aspired to be the foun- 
der of an Oriental.empire. More lucky than Charles, he was 
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able to take his first imposing step in the East, but his second 
was turned back by a British mariner who had lately escaped 
from a French prison and perhaps from the death of a spy. Sir 
Horatio Nelson at Aboukir Bay had already cut off Bonaparte 
from Europe; but this only quickened the resources of a master 
mind which might still have wrought out the career of a new 
Alexander, independently of France, but for Sir Sidney Smith’s 
defense of Acre. The fosse of that petty fortress proved to be 
an impassable Granicus; and though Napoleon’s subsequent 
career in the West surpassed all that it could have been, if suc- 
cessful, in the East, he seemed always to regret the disappoint- 
ment of his early romantic hopes. 

In outward and visible signs there was a striking contrast be- 
tween the two great men. Charles, though born to royalty, re- 
nounced its trappings and luxury. His dress, lodgings, and fare 
were those of a soldier. He had as much love of glory and of 
power as Napoleon, but he dropped their tokens; while Na- 
poleon, a parvenu sovereign of merely respectable descent, in- 
dulged on public occasions in all the pomp of imperial state and 
triumphal pageantry. Napoleon, considering his rank, was not 
luxurious, nor decidedly vicious in his personal habits; but 
Charles observed the temperance and chastity of a monastic 
knight of the Middle Ages. Napoleon was eloquent in conversa- 
tion, and occasionally in brief public addresses. Charles was 
without that gift, and never got rid of an air of bashfulness. 

Napoleon, during his youth and prime, probably had no 
definite religious belief, though he made use of the Church as a 
political engine; but during the decline of his health at St. 
Helena, and a short time before his death, he formally reunited 
himself to the Church of Rome, in which he was born; and he 
professed the faith of that Church in his last will and testament. 

Charles XII. was reared in the Swedish branch of the Lutheran 
Church, which has retained episcopacy and auricular confession. 
He continued a sincere and devout member of that communion, 
and had a chaplain confessor attached to his staff, to whom he con- 
fessed once a year, till after he had resided some time in Turkey. 
There the view he had of diverse conflicting sects awakened re- 
flection, which was probably aided by some of the reading which 
the leisure of exile enabled him to indulge in. The result was 


' that he lost his former religious belief, except the doctrine of 


fatalism, which had always formed a part of his creed. He, how- 
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ever, seems to have still considered a form of religion as beneficial 
to the social state, and continued to respect that established in 
his kingdom. A prayer-book was found in his pocket after he 
was killed. 

The military careers of Charles dnd Napoleon did not differ 
much in length. The former commenced with his attack on 
Copenhagen in 1700, and ended in the trenches of Frederickshall 
in 1718, when he was thirty-six years of age. That of Napoleon 
commenced at the siege of Toulon in 1793, and ended at the 
battle of Waterloo in 1815, when he was forty-six. 

By the irony of fate, or the perversity of fact, Napoleon, the 
more selfish and unscrupulous character of the two, notwithstand- 
ing the evil he wrought, was in many things a blessing to France 
and to Europe, while Charles, the nobler and more heroic, was 
an unmitigated curse to his own people and every other with 
whom he came in contact. Whatever we may see to admire in 
either, we must not forget that both merit the reproach which 
Byron hurls against the more famous of the two: 


“* Tll-minded man, why scourge thy kind, 
Who bowed so low the knee ? 
By gazing on thyself grown blind, 
Thou taught’st the rest to see. 
With might unquestioned, power to save, 
Thy only gift has been the grave 
To all who worshipped thee ; 
Nor till thy fall could mortals guess 
Ambition’s less than littleness.” 


Since I have quoted that magnificent ode I cannot do less 
than point to its closing stanza (which I need not quote), in 
which the vulgar herd of conquerors are contrasted with the 
greatest of the sons of men. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTES ON OUR CAVALRY.* 


By Major A. K. ARNOLD. 
SIXTH CAVALRY. 


THE CAVALRY HorsE.—To have efficient cavalry, the first desideratum to be 
considered is the Aorse. What kind of horse should we have ? Certainly not a cart 
horse, or a broken-down horse, or a horse too young or too old, or a vicious one. 

Our horses should be purchased by a Board of Officers (experts) from the regi- 
ments for which the horses are intended. 

My own idea of the horse we should obtain is as follows: The height of the 
Cavalry Horse should be from fourteen hands three inches to sixteen hands. Horses 
larger are generally logy, loose-jointed, and have very little action ; below this stand- 
dard they become more of the pony form and have not the capabilities to endure the 
fatigues of the march. 

Age also is an important point in the selection of horses ; if too young, they are 
apt to be broken down before arriving at maturity, and if too old, they soon lose 
their powers of endurance, in consequence of exposure and hard work incident to 
cavalry service. The ages most desirable are from five to seven years. 

The head should be small, yet with a good forehead, which should be wide be- 
tween the eyes, indicating a certain degree of intelligence ; the ear small but pointed ; 
the eyes full, spirited, but not showing too much white ; nostrils large and capable of 
being well expanded when the horse is in quick motion. Cavalry horses should be 
light in hand; the small head, wide jaws, a thin neck of medium length and arched 
crest, all tend to obtain for us this necessary property. 

The withers should be elevated, but not so much so as to make it liable to be in- 
jured by the saddle ; however it should be high enough to indicate plenty of surface 
for the attachment of the muscles. It is of importance to have the chest broad and 
deep ; these qualities give sufficient room for the action of the lungs and heart. A 
narrow-chested horse soon becomes blown while undergoing violent exercise, and is 
very much disposed to diseases of the lungs. A slanting shoulder is far prefer- 
able to an upright one. In the upright one the action is confined, and we do not 
obtain the stride necessary for a cavalry horse. He should be a good wa/ker, a point 
which is essential for service, and he will have this quality if the shoulder is slanting. 
Besides, taken in connection with elevated withers, the saddle will sit well upon his 
back. 
A forearm of medium length, large and muscular, is of the greatest utility ; it not 
* Major Arnold writes: “ As this subject interests me greatly, I forward herewith some re- 


marks in the rough, which, if you deem advisable, you can place before the members when in 
session for discussion. * * Wishing all success to the Institution so well established. * * ” 
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only gives good knee action, but the horse is able to throw his legs well forward—the 
broader the knee the more strength. 

The legs should be straight, and present a flat appearance. Pasterns of medium 
length and oblique ; if too long and slanting, there is a liability of injury to the fetlock 
when the horse is in violent exercise, and if too short and straight they may become 
weak and knuckle over. 

The hoofs should be placed on the horse straight—that is, in looking at them 
from the front, they should not turn out or in: if they turn out they are liable to in- 
terfere with each other ; and, if in, they have an unsightly appearance, besides being 
injurious to a certain degree. 

A good back is indispensable. It should fall a little from the withers and then 
continue in an almost straight line to the loins ; this form gives beauty and strength, 
besides being the line for the proper setting on of the saddle. 

In some horses this line is very much depressed ; the horse is said to be saddle- 
backed; and it generally indicates weakness. In others it curves outward, and the 
horse is then said to be voach-backed ; when so the saddle cannot be kept in its place, 
but will slip forward, causing injury to the back and withers. 

The loins to be broad and muscular. The strength of the back and the strength 
of the hinder parts depend a great deal upon the muscular development of the loins. 
A hard day’s march soon tells upon a horse which is weak across the back. A cavalry 
horse ought to be ridbed home—that is, the distance from the last rib to the hip bone 
should be short ; we lose stride by it, but gain strength and endurance. Width of 
haunch is requisite ; it is an indication of great strength, by showing greater surface for 
the attachment of the muscles to the haunch bones. When they are of unusual width 
the horse is said to be ragged-hipped. This is, however, no fault, except that it does 
not add beauty to those parts. 

The line of the haunch from the loins to the setting on of the tail should be al- 
most straight, rounded very slightly. In this case the haunch bones will be oblique ; 
also the upper thigh bone will have the proper direction, which direction is more ad- 
vantageous for the muscles of the hind quarters to act. 

The hock-joint is one of the most delicate structure. A great deal of weight and 
strain comes upon it when the horse is moving, consequently it would be well to examine 
how it is attached tothe horse. If the lower bone of the thigh took a perpendicular direc- 
tion, the weight would fall too heavily upon the joint, and the result would be sprains ; 
also, if the hock projected beyond the hinder parts, the weight from above would not be 
distributed evenly, and the consequence would be weakness, and, in moving forward, the 
action would be one of labor ; so that to distribute the weight properly and have free 
action, the hock should be well bent and under the horse. 

The hind legs should be flat and free from adhesions and their direction perpen- 
dicular to the fetlock ; the pasterns of medium length and slanting, the joints well 
formed and wide, and the hoofs to correspond to those described for the extremities of 
the forelegs. 

The shoulders, upper and lower arms, and forelegs, taken together, constitute 
the fore quarters. They should be well set on the chest ; the legs from the elbows 
down, when viewed from the front, should be widest at the chest, and should gradually 
approach each other as they descend to the fetlock. The elbows should not have the 
slightest inclination, but be set on straight ; if they incline inward, their action will be 
confined, and the toes will necessarily be turned out, which will prevent the feet from 
coming to the ground flatly ; if inclined outward, the toes will be turned inward, which 
will make the bearings untrue, as the weight cannot be distributed evenly over the 
feet, thus disposing the legs and feet to injuries. The toe should be found directly 
under the points of the shoulders. 
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The hind quarters are those parts commencing at the middle of the back and ex- 
tending to the hocks downward and to the tail behind. They should be muscular, 
which would indicate power, and the depth of the quarters the proper direction and 
advantageous action of that power. 

The hind quarters are the agents by which the horse is moved forward. Hence, 
for good action, we should have length and volume of muscle, and length of leverage 
upon which those muscles should act. The body should be rather short and united to 
the quarters in a compact manner, and the whole be in such proportions as to give 
strength, symmetry, and beauty. 

TRAINING.—The new horses should be bitted and trained according to the Baucher 
system, being treated in the most gentle manner, and should not be used by recruits 
until the recruits have had thorough instruction in hor hip—said instruction being 
obtained by the use of thoroughly-broken horses and expert instructors. 

Dritts.—Drills for cavalry soldiers should be constant mounted drills, and the 
soldier should be thrown more intimately with his horse, he having the privilege of 
riding him and being with him whenever he wishes. 

The practice of late years is to drill mostly on foot ; at present three fourths of 
the time of cavalry soldiers is taken up with foot drill and ceremonies on foot. 
How seldom do we see a review, dress parade, or inspection (battalion), mounted. 

Before the late Civil War, every post had its bars and ditches, and the Cavalry Sol- 
dier looked with pleasure to a little digression after drill, inspection, etc., when he 
would be taken to the ditch or bar and have the opportunity of leaping, and executing 
the pirouette, passage, etc., or even having a scrub race on the improvised race-course. 

Arms.—The Cavalry should hold fast to carbine, pistol, and sabre, and their arms 
should be used constantly. There has been of late years an inclination with some offi- 
cers to discard the carbine and sabre, substituting for the same the infantry rifle. 
The reason given is that the carbine is too short-ranged and the sabre is useless on ac- 
count of the introduction of long-range rifles. As to the infantry rifle it is too long 
and heavy for horsemen, making it cumbersome and unwieldy. I believe we should 
keep up with the long-range gun ; but why not have a long-range arm which is adapta- 
ble to cavalry. A carbine after the pattern of the officers’ Springfield rifle would ful- 
fil the conditions. As to the sabre, I am of the opinion that it will in future be of great 
use. Certainly in following up a routed army, or charging a battery, it will play an im- 
portant part. 

Educate the soldier up to its proper use ; do not box it and let it lie for years in 
the storehouse of the “troop,” finally to be examined by an inspector and condemned. 

This method of treating this arm will never make good cavalry soldiers. In 
Europe, the Great Powers certainly do not think it is time to do away with cavalry or 
its favorite arms. See the results of its use in the Franco-Prussian war, and the dis- 
cussion on Cavalry by Lieut.-Col. Trench, 20th Hussars, and Capt. Bell, of the 8th 
Hussars. Also the magnificent handling of cavalry by Gourko, during the Russian 
campaign in Turkey. 

My conclusions, based upon observation and practice, are that for efficiency in 
cavalry service, we should have the best and most active of horses ; constant drill and 
more handling. The soldier should have more freedom and acquaintance with his 
horse—in fact, let the relation between rider and horse be most intimate. 

The recruit should be enlisted with a view to his aptness for cavalry service, and 
should be thoroughly instructed in the use of his arms, both mounted and on foot. 

The concentration of whole or half regiments at posts would be a most important 
step toward the object so much desired to be attained, said object being the efficiency 
of our cavalry service. 
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“As I look at it, the most valuable friends of the Army are among those who have 
an experimental knowledge of its ‘ necessities’, have formed lasting social attachments 
for its officers, and have left the Service—not ‘ for its good’, but to better their own 
condition. A few such men in Congress have done us invaluable service, and, fortu- 
nately, there are always a few of them there. Burnside, Maxcy, Slocum, Steele, 
Johnston, and Wheeler have all spoken ‘a word in season’, and at times when it was 
sorely needed.”—(From an Officer of Engineers.) 
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Cooxe’s ‘‘ NEw CAVALRY TACTICcs.” * 


General Cooke has an especial claim to the attention of all those who are inter- 
ested in the welfare of the United States Cavalry. His record as an officer covers the 
history of the Mounted Service from its organization in 1833, a period of more than 
fifty years. During all this time he has been constantly and thoroughly identified 
with its development and wth, and it is indebted to him for its tactics, traditions 
and efficiency to a degree that is but imperfectly understood, And now, as a career of 
exceptional usefulness is — near its close, he gives in this volume the results of 
an experience not less remarkable by reason of its great length, than for its high char- 
acter and successful achievement. 

The work before us is a Cavalry Tactics = and simple. It makes no conces- 
sion to the tactical necessities of other arms of service, and its author shows no desire 
to resemble them in any detail of their instruction or service. He believes that the 
réle of Cavalry is a special and peculiar one, that its aims and methods of employment 
are not the same as those of Artillery and Infantry, and that these can only be attained 
by different means and processes of development. 

General Cooke’s volume differs from the tactics now in use, chiefly in the spirit 
that pervades the work. The axiom that “ Cavalry fights only in motion,” is its 
foundation principle, and the explanatory notes, that are freely interspersed through- 
out the text, constantly remind the instructor that the pu of the manceuvres and 
exercises is to prepare men for their work as mounted soldiers, with a view single to 
their employment as intelligent units of cavalry command. 

The work is in great part a revision of a previous volume prepared by the author 
about the close of the Civil War, and after the adoption of the regiment of twelve 
companies as the unit of organization of the United States Cavalry. 

An idea of its general character can best be conveyed by a description of some 
of the more important manceuvres, and this will be attempted in considerable detail. 

The regimental formation habitually recommended is in two lines. The troops 
are arran from right to left in much the same order as they are in the present In- 
fantry Tactics—and for the same reason. The two-line formation, though strongly 
recommended, is by no means inflexible, and can be used or not, depending upon the 
nature of the service required and the number of troops present. When used the 
six 7 of the right wing form the first line; the second line being com- 
posed of the corresponding troops of the left wing. The two lines are formed simul- 
taneously, each line on its right centre troop, with eight-pace intervals ; the second 
line ~ . oe from the first depending upon the number and strength of the troops 
in each line. 

The tactics apply most readily to commands of eight or twelve troops. Some 
slight variations are found necessary when either nine, ten, or eleven are present ; the 
formation of nine troops being the most intricate and difficult. A command of less 
than eight troops is always formed in one line. 

Changes of front, in two lines, are executed with great rapidity. To effect them 
the lines are first broken into columns of fours, as at present. The new first line is 
then formed by a front into line, executed by the three troops on the flank of each of 


*** Cavalry Tactics.” By P. St. Geo. Cooke, A. M., Brigadier and Brevet Major-General, 
U.S. A. New York: D. Van Nostrand, 1883. 
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the original lines toward which the change is made; the new second line being 
formed, in the same manner, from the three t: remaining in each line. Thenew 
lines are each made up of three troops of the original first line and three of the second. 

The lines are broken into columns of fours toward either flank, or to the front ; 
the second line moving out in time to follow the first at a distance of eighteen paces, 
which is established as the distance between the columns of fours in this order of march. 
Columns of fours may be formed in a similar manner on any interior troop ; the desig- 
nated troop advancing by its left four followed by those on its right and left, which, 
for this purpose, wheel inward by fours. It will be observed that these movements 
place the lines in two columns of fours, one following the other at a distance of 
eighteen paces. This is known as the order in columns of fours. Should it be desired 
to pass from the order in lines, into parallel columns of fours, a command suitable to 
the case is provided. 

From the columns of fours the lines are reformed to the front, right or left, with 
great facility, and without delay or confusion. 

To give greater mobility to the regimental lines, in advance or retreat, an order 
in line of columns is provided. It is formed by advancing each troop in columns of 
fours by either flank, the heads of the troop columns being maintained in line with 
intervals of troop front and four paces. The provision made for effecting a change of 
front of ninety degrees, while — in lines of columns, is extremely simple and 
ingenious, and can be made in one half the time now required to effect a similar 
change. Like wo peer change of front in line, each new line of columns is 
made up of one half of each of the old ones. 

The author, in this work, is entirely consistent with his earlier tactical studies. 
Every thing is sacrificed to simplicity and facility of manceuvre. The cumbrous 
system of guides wholly disappears, the lieutenants of each troop being relied upon to 

ive the points of direction in all formations in line, and the men are only required, in 
ing, to arrange themselves on a line two paces in rear of that established by the 
subalterns. Inversions, and the distinction between right and left, front and rear, are 
ignored from the outset. The troop that finds itself on the right of a line, or at the 
head of a column, is the first troop in every case. 

In addition to the regimental columns of fours six orders in column are described - 
and explained : 

1st. The order in column of troops. 

2d. The order in column of attack. 

3d. The order in double columns of attack. 

4th. The order in close column. 

sth. The order in mass. 

6th. The order in double columns of fours. 

The order in column of troops is the habitual formation for inspection and review. 
It is formed, as at present, by a wheel of troops to either flank; or, in column of 
fours, by a front into line, executed by each troop at the command of the colonel. 

The column of attack is the column of troops doubled. It is formed from line by 
an advance of the two centre troops; each new pair of troops being formed from 
those next on the right and left, which wheel inward by fours, join at centre by a 
wheel to the front, and follow in the trace of the troops in advance. 

The double column of attack has a front of four troops and a depth of three. It 
is formed on the same principles as the simple column, and by similar commands. 
—_ these columns are deployed by methods the reverse of those employed in their 
‘ormation. 

The regimental lines are ployed into close column, and are afterward deployed, 
by methods similar to those now in use. The distance between sub-divisions in close 
column is eight paces; the intervals are full or closed, depending upon whether the 
close column is formed from line or from double column. 

The order in mass is the line of troop columns closed to an interval of eight 
Wheeled into line by fours it becomes a close column ; and a close column w oded by 
fours to a flank becomes at once a line of masses. 

The disposition of the lines in echelon—so important in modern cavalry opera- 
tions—is dwelt upon at considerable length by the author. The methods prescribed 
for skirmishing are simple, expeditious, and effective, and apply with equal facility to 
a troop or regiment, mounted or dismounted. 

An extremely important column of manceuvres, and one which we believe to be 
quite original with General Cooke, is the double column of fours. It consists of two 
columns of fours, side by side, with an interval of eight paces, which can be increased 
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or diminished at pleasure. It is formed from line or column, or from the order in 
mass ; and can be deployed forward, or to either flank, and into single or double 
line, with equal facility. 

The individual drill, mounted and dismounted, is well considered and is clearly 
explained and illustrated. The notes on the special service of Cavalry in the West are 
peculiarly valuable ; they are the result of a long and fruitful experience, and are 
daily justified in practice. 

In conclusion we will express the hope, that, at no distant day, these tactics ma 
be put to the test of practical experience ; of the result none who are famili with 
General Cooke’s work, need for a moment doubt. 


D. 
RoMAN’s ‘‘ BEAUREGARD.” * 


The positive value in the book before us consists in letters, d ches, and re- 
ports, many of which have been hitherto unpublished, and which are here arranged in 
the —— of the two volumes, altogether about four hnndred pages. 

“he negative value is in the text, which is largely controversial, and at times 
puerile in its controversy ; its adulation is fulsome, and it takes an effort to prevent a 
rising prejudice against the author. The style is easy and interesting, and there is not 
a dull page in the book. After a while even the adulation becomes entertaining. 
There is anattempt at fairness, but his criticisms of campaigns and generals are never- 
theless disparaging. Gen. Hardee has, perhaps, more nearly escaped censure than 
any other prominent Confederate officer. The author, in describing an action, does 
not give that clear analysis and just proportion to the several parts, or bring the op- 
posing forces into conflict with that reality which has characterized some recent writers 
—notably the late General Humphreys. General Beauregard is always fruitful in 
strategic resources, and his plans were offered, unsolicited and unaccepted from the 
beginning of the war to its close. The prominence given to the various plans in his 
work warrants the inference, that, in his opinion, the Confederate cause suffered by 
neglecting his views. His advice was not always confined to military operations, but 

iven relative to the purchase of a navy, recruitments, peace negotiations, etc. His 

rst military plan appears immediately before Bull Run, when he proposed to beat 
McDowell, Patterson, and McClellan, and be in rear of Washington for further op- 
erations,—all to be accomplished in ‘‘ fifteen to twenty days.” This, with an undis- 
ciplined and uninstructed army, an untried commander, almost without transportation, 
and with an inefficient commissariat, would have rather eclipsed Napoleon’s best work. 
His letters to President Davis, forecasting the operations of the enemy, especially his 
letters of June 12, 61 and July 11, ’61, furnish evidence of the theoretical soldier— 
of one familiar with the art of war by a close study of Napoleon’s campaigns and Na- 
pier’s Peninsular wars. 

General Beauregard, in this respect, was not an exception. As the war advanced, 
and the experience necessary to make thorough soldiers out of our leaders was added, 
the florid literature of the art of war ceased to appear in the general's orders and plans. 

General Beauregard, however, was one who could never separate a campaign from 
his books, and he never consciously lost sight of the great master of war, and especial- 
ly of his great, if not his greatest, campaign of 1813, in his retreat before the Allies 
on Paris. It is asa chief” of staff or engineer that Beauregard would be entitled to 
our attention, and not as a strategist, notwithstanding as such his author places him 
in rank with Jackson. His wonderful facility in gaining information and divining the 
purposes of the enemy, as in his letter of June g, 64, to Bragg, regarding Grant's 
movements, entitle him to credit as a master of the knowledge of strategy. 

On the second of February, 1862, General Beauregard is relieved from duty with 
the Army ofthe Potomac. He started for his new command in the West, under Gen. 
A. S. Johnston, within a week. Fort Henry fell on the 6th, and a new problem pre- 
sented itself. Johnston’s plan was to fall back from Bowling Green on Nashville, and 
be ready to abandon the Mississippi, even below Memphis, as occasion demanded. 
Should the command at Nashville be compelled to fall back, its movement would be 
toward Decatur or Stevenson, thus separating the right and left wings of his army by 
the Federal control of the Tennessee River. The fall of Donelson on the 16th, com- A 

leted the separation, and General Beauregard was placed in command of the left, from 
rinth to Columbus, covering Memphis. The author criticizes General Johnston for 


*“ The Military Operations of General Beauregard.”’ By Alfred Roman. 8vo. 2 vols. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1884- 
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not concentrating and overcoming Grant before Donelson, and states that Beauregard 
was “‘ diametrically opposed” to the plan proposed in the memorandum of February 
7th, signed by Beauregard and Hardee, as the views of Johnston. In view, however, 
of this criticism of General Johnston, it is to be regretted that there is no contempo- 
raneous evidence which shows that General Beauregard urged concentration at Donel- 
son. In his letter of Feb. 12th, toGen. Johnston, S does not refer to it; nor in his 
letter to Gen. Pryor, of the 14th, the day but one before the fall of Donelson, does he 
concentration against Grant. He does say: ‘‘ We must defeat the enemy some- 
where to give confidence to our friends. * * * We must give up some minor 
points and concentrate our forces to save the most important ones, or we will lose all 
of them in succession. The loss of Donelson (God grant it may not fall!) would be 
followed by consequences too lamentable to be now alluded to. General Johnston is 
—— best, but what can he do against such tremendous odds?” 
here is no evidence in this that concentration at Donelson was urged, and if the 
expressed views of Gen. Beauregard at the Bowling Green Conference were ‘‘ dia- 
metrically opposed ” to the memorandum of February 7th, it is strange some expres- 
sion was not given to them in the letter to Gen. Pryor. This is an example of 
criticism, in the light of subsequent events, and is characteristic of much of the work. 

Events and officers are subordinated to General Beauregard ; he is not regarded 

as an inseparable factor of a campaign, and if failure ensues, he shares none of the re- 
msibility, but if success attend, the whole credit is claimed. Within five days after 
e fall of Donelson, Beauregard planned, with the twenty thousand scattered troops 
in his department, the seizure of the mouths of the Tennessee and Cumberland rivers, 
the capture of Cairo, and probably St. Louis, Rarely was any thing ever heard of his 
plans after once proposed. This plan, proposed to General Van Dorn, and to the 
governors of four States, was followed by preparations to abandon Columbus, and the 
subsequent disintegration of his whole left on the Mississippi. Such was the outcome 
of an offensive movement regarded as “ fully practicable.” Had this energy been 
expended in concentrating and disciplining a force to fall upon McClernand on March 
13th, or upon Sherman and Hurlbut a few days later, practical results, highly advan- 
tageous to the Confederates might have followed. That Corinth was the point of con- 
centration instead of Monterey, cannot be regarded as a sufficient reason for not carry- 
ing into execution General Beauregard’s repeatedly expressed maxim, ‘‘ Annihilate in 
detail the fractional part of the enemy.” General Bragg had arrived at Corinth the 
week before, and there were about twenty thousand troops ready for the field. With- 
out considering the order of battle — by General Beauregard at Shiloh, with its 
alleged faults, we note the singular unexplained fact, that the corps commanders, 
instead of reporting to General Beau , made their reports directly to the War 
Department. Again, when in command of the Military Division of the West in 64, 
General Hood ignored his orders, and made — directly to the War Department. 
All these officers, except Breckenridge, were educated soldiers of the old army. 

Their actions can only be attributed to a lack of respect for General Beauregard. 
This alone should have convinced him that his command of the army would be with- 
out the moral support necessary to success. Again, soon after being relieved, he urged 
on the Adjutant-General a plan for the capture of Cincinnati, in which the Fed- 
eral armies hardly entered as a factor to be considered. 

No acknowledgment or indorsement of the plan appears either from General 
Cooper or General Bragg, to whom it was submitted. At the same time General 
Beauregard’s restoration to the command of the Army of the West was urged by sixty 
Members of Congress, to whom Davis is alleged to have said: ‘‘ He would not do it 
if the whole world united in the petition,” from which it would seem that the Presi- 
dent was wise, for it does not appear that a single educated soldier in the South joined 
in the petition or ever requested his restoration to command. His following then, 
was not a professional, though it was a popular one. 

Examples of this nature paraded and defended against the real or conceived 
hostility of the Richmond Government, can only detract from General Beauregard’s 
military record. Not daunted by the reception of his Cincinnati plan, the defeat 
of General Hooker at Chancellorsville, in the spring following, brought him forward 
with another plan in a letter to General Jos. E. Johnston, similar to the one just 
considered plausible and impracticable. There are many other plans by General 
Beauregard as we proceed, such as the one to destroy Grant’s army in May, 1864, 
and upon the arrival of Lee at Petersburg, on June 18th, he actually proposed an 
attack on Grant’s left and rear, with an exhausted army against a greatly superior 
one. Lee seemed well satisfied with what he had gained, and declined. His criti- 
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cisms of Federal commanders are not frequent, but he occasionally points out with 
some interest what they ‘‘might have done.” Referring to the well-known posi- 
tion of the army at Petersburg, he says: ‘‘It must not be forgotten that the Ap 
mattox was fordable a little above the permanent bridge, and itis doubtful whet 
we could have prevented a vigorous and well-directed movement of the enemy from 
breaking through that part of our line. General Grant or Genera! Meade could 
also have ordered a powerful attack on the salient, formed by the junction of our 
new lines with the old ones, east of the Jerusalem plank road, the ground in that 
locality being very favorable for such a movement.” 

That Petersburg ‘‘ might have been” captured by the Federal forces before the 
arrival of Lee’s troops on the 18th of June, may always be maintained, but that 
the salient near the Jerusalem plank road could have been successfully assaulted with- 
out an enormous sacrifice few can claim. From and to the Confederate left of the 
salient, there was almost a natural glacis in front of the Confederate works. ‘To the 

ight and from the salient the lines were much more widely separated, with Fort 
ahone at the right of the assailable point, and still further to the right, but within 
long artillery range, where the Confederate line breaks sharp to the East, there was a 
fine position for a counter attack on the assaulting column, although the ground was 
rather more favorable for assault. 

If the numbers and material composing Beauregard’s army at Petersburg, before 
the 18th of June, are approximately given, his defence was magnificent, but his 
reasons for abandoning the line in front of Butler to save Petersburg at this time 
are far from conclusive. General Beauregard’s achievements in the defence of Charles- 
ton and Petersburg entitle him to no little credit for energy and heroic action. His 
errors and faults as a commander are demonstrated by his author. An officer who 
has not a good word for the high civil officers of his Government, and can find fault 
with all his brother officers, is not one to inspire confidence and lead men. R. C. 


Fiske’s ‘‘ * 


This is a book of 270 pages, handsomely printed and well illustrated. The object 
pro by the writer in preparing it was: ‘‘ To form a bridge between the many 
works written on the theory of electricity, and the many works written on its practical 
applications.” It touches in an elementary manner upon a great variety of topics ; 
and will prove interesting to readers who wish to obtain, without much study, that 
general knowledge of electricity which its recent popular developments have made de- 
sirable for all persons of li education. H. L. A. 


Ayres’ ‘ VERBALIST AND OTHOEPIST.” + 


The Verbalist is devoted to a brief discussion of the right and the wrong use of 
words, including the author’s views with regard to the use of the relative pronouns, and 
a treatise on pronunciation. The Orthoépist is intended for the use of those who aim 
to have their practice in speaking English conform to the most approved orthoépical 

. These instructive books have, in the order named, passed through the tenth 
and fifteenth editions ; a flattering popular endorsement of their value as educators of 
the correct use and orthoépy of words that are employed in daily conversation. P. 


Moore’s PicTURESQUE WASHINGTON.” 


At a glance this carefully printed and artistically illustrated work presents that 
rare combination of a reliable guide-book and an entertaining historical sketch. To 
those who wish information of a practical nature gracefully mingled with romantic de- 
scriptions of the events with which the story of the capital of the American nation 
abounds ; who would learn—if they do not already know—‘‘ how it has grown in the 
less than one hundred years of its existence from an unpromising settlement to be a 
bright, delightful, and prosperous city,” we would commend this handsome volume. 
The author states in his preface that he has aimed to make it ‘‘ one of thorough, com- 


** Electricity and Electrical Engineering.” By Lieut. Bradley A. Fiske, U.S. N. 1884. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand. 

+ * The Verbalist and the Orthoépist.””. Two volumes, 18mo, 220 and 208 pages. By Alfred 
Ayres. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1884. 

+“ Picturesque Washington.” Pen and Pencil Sketches, etc., together with Artistic Views at 
Mount Vernon. By Joseph West Moore. New York: W. W. Wilson, 150 Nassau St. 1884. 
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petent reference, as well as of pleasant reading.” It is but fair to say that he has ap- 
parently succeeded, and that the fruits of his labor should be utilized by the tourist, as 
well as by all who are in any way connected with official life. The book is well made 


in every respect and deserves popularity. 
“* BULLET AND SHELL.” 


This is a handsome 8vo of 458 , describing ‘‘ war as the soldier saw it” ina 
manner suited to the comprehension of those ignorant of military technicalities as well 
as likely to interest many who have “‘ smelt powder.” The exciting experiences of the 
author—himself a gallant soldier and enterprising war correspondent—are profusely 
and, in many cases, actually reproduced by one of the very few artists who has pictured 
in enduring form the characteristics of our long and bloody war for the Union. Most 
of the illustrations are from sketches taken on the spot, and, occasionally, the land- 
scape is topographically and picturesquely correct. The camps are those of special 
corps and detachments as they appeared at certain periods in the campaigns of the 
Amny of the Potomac. Such a volume should be found in every Post Library, for al- 
though it does not pretend to settle disputed points of history, yet it is sufficiently ac- 
curate as to events, and at the same time wholesome and entertaining in treatment, as 
to make it especially suited to the taste of soldiers and worthy of perusal by their mili- 


tary superiors. 
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OUR EXCHANGES. 


Artiglieria e Genio.* Some of the recent numbers of this journal are before us. 
One of these has an article, taken from the German, on the manner of preparing a bat- 
tery for service, immediately upon its being mobilized, giving detailed directions for 
progressive daily instruction. An article on a proposed ¢vacé for permanent fortifica- 
tions, endorsed by English and Russian engineers, is an important one. A new feature 
in this is that the defence is made to depend largely upon infantry fire—the advance 
works being selected for this purpose, while a generous use of sand-bags as a screen 
for the infantry is strongly recommended. 

We have also a treatise on the efficiency of compound fuzes (time and percussion) 
for field artillery. 

We meet, , ae with an instructive historical sketch of this arm (artillery), from 
its origin down to our time, os the changes that have taken place with great 
clearness, and more especially in Italy. 

An account of the actual condition of the Spanish field artillery is likewise profit- 
able to the reader, as are also some of the projected innovations. The Spanish artil- 
lery, we see, has taken a great start in the last few years in the matter of re-organiza- 
tion, offering opportunity therefore for a special study as much from a technical as 
from an economical point of view. After discussing at length whether compressed 
bronze or steel is the material better adapted to the fabrication of cannon, the former, 
offering the greater facilities in that country, has been more generally employed ; but 
the Spanish Government, convinced also of the — profit to be derived from the 
latter, is now busily engaged in experiments looking to the substitution of this latter 


material. 


+ 


The Spanish artillery has for its chief a li t 1, who is the adminis- 
trator and inspector-general of the arm. This officer, always selected from the gen- 
erals of artillery, has under his immediate orders a brigadier-general of this arm (who 
performs the duties of secretary), and also a certain number of other officers, 
general administration of this arm forms part of the war ministry. 

The kingdom of Spain is divided into fourteen (14) military districts, in each of 
which there is usually a general of artillery who commands all the artillery in the dis- 
trict, being under the orders of the captain-general, commander of the district, and 
also under the chief of artillery. Each regiment of field artillery is now composed of 
only six batteries, which in time of war have six pieces each, and in peace time four pieces 
only. Much is said of the excellent academy of Segovia for artillery officers, a four- 
years’ course being required here for graduation. Besides this school there are three 
schools of application for artillery officers which are highly spoken of. They are at 
Madrid, at Barcelona, and at Torregorda. Each of these schools is commanded by a 
brigadier-general of artillery. 


Proceedings of the Royal Artillery Institution, for December, 1884, contains 
a valuable paper on ‘ Foreign Armor Experiments and their Bearing on our own 
Armament, in the Bombardment of the Forts of Alexandria,” by Capt. C. Orde 
Browne, late R. A. 

He classifies armor into ‘‘so/t” and ‘‘hard”; the ‘‘soft” admits of perforation, 
the ‘‘ Aard” is gradually shattered, but stops the projectile as long as it is held in 
position. The ability of the gun to cope with soft armor is represented by its power 
of perforation, whilst its ability to cope with hard armor is represented by its stored-up 


* Translated for the Journat by Lieut. Lomia, sth Art. 
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work, As larger guns will be able to produce large amounts of stored-up work, and 
the probable armor developments will be in the direction of the hard armor, Captain 
Browne believes that the larger guns will be essential. The value of steel projectiles 
rather than those of chilled iron is indicated. But the difficulty of obtaining the best 
steel projectiles for the heaviest calibres is referred to. 

Attention is called to the remarkable so-called ‘‘ Torpedo-Shell” of Krupp, 
which, in a calibre of 8.27 inches, carries a bursting charge of 106 pounds powder. 
The projectile is of steel, the walls being relatively thin. 

eferring to the Alexandria bombardment, the following extract is given, as 
bearing upon a possible naval attack of, for example, New York Harbor, supposing it 
(for example also) ¢0 de well fortified. 

“If we wish to consider what our fleet might effect against a well-fortified har- 
bor, we ought to suppose the case of earthworks with more command than. those of 
Alexandria. Under such conditions, vessels could not draw up inside a harbor and 
make the simultaneous attack that took place at Alexandria, nor could they move freely 
about like the Monarch and gunboats. They might have to feel their way, and anchor 
in water that had been ascertained to be clear of mines. Anchoring would render 
them liable to be attacked by mortar fire. I have mentioned here two or three times 
that I saw Krupp, at four miles, drop five rounds out of ten into a marked space about 
the size of the /nflexible’s deck. You will see what a formidable attack this is for 
vessels at anchor. I believe myself that as long as they are in motion they need not 
mind mortar fire ; but as soon as they anchor they suffer from it if well directed. In 
these days of submarine mines, it may sometimes be necessary for ships to anchor, 
* * * Anchoring would render them liable to be attacked by mortar fire, and 
forts with high command might attack their decks with guns, especially when lying 
head on.” 

With such accuracy of fire, the necessity of rifle mortars is obvious, and if —- 
erly arranged in large batteries, so as to command successive zones of the app . 
they will be formidable to vessels in motion, as well as those at anchor. 

In ‘‘ Casual Notes on the German Infantry and Field Artillery,” by Major A. T. 
Wodehouse, R. A., the following occurs : . 

‘*Both German infantry and artillery aim at the dottom of the target ; the pieces 
are so sighted that, if aimed correctly, the shot strikes the target a little below the 
centre. * * * A definite object for aim is thereby given, and the tendency of 
most soldiers to fire too high, counteracted.” 

In field artillery, the elevation and direction are given simultaneously by two 
different cannoneers. The seats for the cannoneers on the gun and limber are 
arranged with some regard for the comfort of those using them. ‘‘ The pole is so ad- 
justed that, with the weights of the swingle-tree on the end, it is in exact equilib- 
—_ * * * There is no attempt at polishing leather or keeping any iron-work 

rig’ Nag 

‘*Notes on the Artillery at the National Exhibition at Moscow,” by Capt. J. C. 
Dalton, R. A., gives as the only exhibit of special interest an 8-inch screw gun, and a 
g-inch screw howitzer. These weigh about 54 tons each, and consist of four separate 
parts of steel, viz.: . 

‘* An interior tube, a jacket consisting of two longitudinal parts, and a junction 
vent, by means of which these two parts are joined together. Each part of the jacket 
is strengtheaed with steel rings." These guns would be very convenient for siege 
operations, but, with the low velocities obtained, of value chiefly for shell-firing. 

“* Notes on Certain Rough Methods of Approximating to Latitude and Longitude 
Determinations without Instruments,” by Lt. T. P. Battersby, R. A., F.@R. A. S., 
would be of especial value to our officers on the Plains, and it is to be regretted that 
space will not permit a reprint of it. E. L. Z. 
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DON QUIXOTE REVERSED. 


The madman raved when he mistook 
A windmill for a giant ; 

The Third Napoleon’s crazy look 
Revealed a brain as pliant. 


When Moltke strode across his path, 
And dared him with no kind will, 
The fool mistook, in blundering wrath, 

A giant for a windmill. 


On inward force Napoleon erred 
e Still more than outward form ; 
*T was no machine by breezes stirred, 
But Power which fanned the storm. P. 
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